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THE  IDEAL  EXCELLENCE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  PASTOR. 


SERMON, 

BY  KEY.    0.    T.    LANPHEAR 


And  I  will  giye  you  Pastors  according  to  mine  heart,  which 

SHALL    FEED    YOU    WITH     KNOWLEDGE    AND    UNDERSTANDING. Jeremi- 
ah, iii.  15. 

This  world  is  imperfect.  There  is  nothing  of  all  that  meets  the  eye, 
or  that  becomes  the  subject  of  our  meditations,  which  does  not  prove  to 
be  in  some  sense  defective,  and  therefore  incapable  of  giving  us  complete 
satisfaction.  And  the  more  we  study  the  world,  the  more  defective  it 
appears,  .and  the  more  anxious  we  become  for  something  better  and  more 
pure.  And  as  we  are  not  satisfied  with  the  world,  so  we  are  dissatisfied 
with  ourselves.  There  is  in  the  human  mind  a  bright  ideal  standard  of 
excellence,  which  ever  floats  above  the  reach  of  man.  As  we  rise,  the 
ideal  rises,  and  forever  rises  higher  and  higher  as  we  ascend  after  it. 
The  ideal  excellence  of  the  religious  life  ever  rises  above  what  the  de- 
voted Christian  is  able  to  practice.  There  is  forever  a  broad  interval 
between  practical  and  ideal  excellence.  This  is  one  of  the  wise  arrange- 
ments of  the  Creator.  To  teach  man  his  imperfections,  and  to  elevate 
his  aspirations  toward  something  better  than  this  world,  and  to  some- 
thing purer  than  himself,  God  has  so  made  the  human  mind  that  it  con- 
ceives of  an  excellence  beyond  present  experience.  Man,  though  fall- 
en, is  permitted  to  look  up  from  his  deep  pit,  and  to  gaze  upon  a  bright 
and  shining  light.  If  he  will  only  struggle  up  towards  that  light,  it  will 
rise  and  go  before  him,  leading  him  on  to  the  throne  of  light,  and  glory 
eternal.  Such  is  the  mission  of  that  ideal  of  religious  excellence,  which 
we  can  think  of  easily,  but  which  we  are  far  from  practising.  It  is  nec- 
essary that  we  keep  our  minds  fixed  on  this  light,  so  as  to  be  led  by  it 
from  strength  to  strength,  and  from  perfection  unto  perfection,  so  that 
finally  we  may  come  to  the  stature  of  perfect  men  in  Christ  Jesus.     The 


formation  of  a  high,  mental  standard  of  moral  excellence  is  necessary  in 
all,  because  there  are  no  distinguished  attainments  without  it.  It  is 
necessary  in  the  people  and  in  the  Pastor,  for  it  furnishes  all  our  in- 
citements to  improvement.  This  ideal  excellence  was  the  chief  topic  in 
the  mind  of  the  Prophet  Jeremy.  Israel  and  Judah  had  backslidden. 
Their  Pastors  had  become  lying  shepherds,  leading  their  flocks  by  the 
side  of  no  living  streams,  and  into  no  green  pastures.  The  people,  with 
their  teachers,  had  gone  after  false  gods.  Surrounded  with  so  much 'im- 
perfection and  depravity,  the  mind  of  the  Prophet  broods  over  the  ideal 
of  a  better  age,  and  a  holier  people.  He  longs  to  discover  the  actual 
return  of  his  people  unto  the  Lord,  and  while  thus  meditating,  the  Spirit 
takes  possession  of  his  thought  and  discloses  a  bright  and  glorious 
future.  A  vision  rises  before  him,  and  in  the  far  off  future  he  discovers 
the  spiritual  return  of  Israel  and  Judah ;  and  as  instrumental  in  this 
return,  he  sees  the  Lord  giving  to  them  right  teachers.  As  if  God 
were  speaking  in  him  and  through  him,  the  joyful  Prophet  gives  utter- 
ance to  the  text :  "  And  I  will  give  you  Pastors  according  to  mine 
heart,  which  shall  feed  you  with  knowledge  and  understanding ." 

Jeremy's  inspired  ideal  of  the  spiritual  teacher,  gives  a  clue  to  that 
high  and  perfect  excellence  which  the  Christian  minister  should  strive  to 
attain.  To  be  a  minister  after  God's  own  heart,  is  to  have  the  capacity 
and  the  desire  to  feed  his  flock  with  knowledge  and  understanding. 
The  word  knowledge,  according  to  the  original,  is  comprehensive,  em- 
bracing all  that  can  be  called  wisdom  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  It  in- 
cludes all  that  is  necessary  to  be  known,  in  order  that  a  man  may  live 
righteously,  and  thus  be  truly  wise.  The  word  understanding  refers  to 
the  right  use  of  the  mind  in  acquiring  knowledge.  It  is  not  enough 
that  we  have  the  faculties  of  understanding.  These  faculties  must  be 
exercised.  If  they  lie  dormant  we  shall  be  none  the  wiser  for  having 
them.  Hence,  as  mankind  are  prone  by  nature  to  the  disuse  of  their 
moral  faculties  for  the  acquirement  of  religious  knowledge,  and  as  they 
will  not  exercise  them  unless  incited  thereto,  the  preacher  is  represent- 
ed as  arousing  them,  so  that  men  are  led  to  apply  their  hearts  unto  wis- 
dom. Thus  they  are  fed  by  their  spiritual  teacher.  He  who  does  this 
to  perfection  is  a  teacher  wholly  after  God's  own  heart.  In  this  dis- 
course, then,  your  attention  is  invited  to — 

THE  IDEAL  EXCELLENCE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  PASTOR. 

1.  The  ideal  Pastor  has  knowledge,  else  he  could  not  feed  the  flock. 
He  is  wise,  knowing  how  to  adapt  his  instructions  to  the  intelligence  of 


his  people.  He  feeds  the  weak  with  milk,  and  the  strong  with  meat. 
It  has  been  thought  that  a  Pastor  of  small  attainments  might  do  very 
well  as  the  instructor  of  a  simple,  uncultivated  people.  The  exigencies 
of  the  case,  'however,  make  it  desirable  that  the  simplest  people  should 
have  a  wise — not  to  say  the  wisest — teacher.  The  most  uncultivated, 
are  also  the  most  superstitious,  and  the  most  willing  subjects  of  preju- 
dice. It  requires  skill,  knowledge,  and  tact,  to  teach  such  a  people. 
It  requires  strong  powers,  well  disciplined,  to  undermine  prejudice,  and. 
roll  away  the  clouds  of  ignorance  and.  superstition  that  float  over  the 
minds  of  untutored  men.  To  do  this,  the  religious  teacher  must  be 
familiar  with  the  truths  he  would  impart,  and  also  familiar  with  the 
workings  of  the  human  mind.  He  should  be  able  to  adapt  himself  to 
the  most  ignorant  of  men,  and.  as  he  awakens  their  slumbering  intellects, 
he  should  be  able  to  lead  them  up  to  the  highest  point  of  religious  cul- 
ture attainable,  showing  himself  competent  to  teach  both  the  simplest 
and  the  wisest.  So  much  we  conceive  to  be  necessary  to  facilitate  the 
most  rapid  growth  in  knowledge.  Therefore  the  ideal  standard  of  ex- 
cellence in  the  spiritual  Shepherd,  makes  no  allowance  for  the  peculiar 
condition  of  the  flock.  The  flock  may  be  wise,  or  illiterate  ;  they  may 
dwell  hard  by  the  poles,  or  under  the  equator ;  could  the  idea  be  re- 
duced to  practice,  the  Pastor  of  all  climes,  and  of  all  flocks,  should  pos- 
sess the  same  perfect  knowledge,  and  impart  it  with  the  same  exquisite 
skill.  In  no  other  way  is  he  able  to  rouse  the  understanding  of  his 
people,  and  satisfy  to  the  full  their  demands  for  spiritual  food. 

The  Christian  Pastor  should  have  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  connection 
of  human  government  with  Divine  authority.  The  Christian  religion 
professes  to  teach  men  how  to  live  here,  as  well  as  to  hope  for  the  life 
to  come.  Besides,  religion  is,  and  must  be,  the  basis  of  all  our  earthly 
relations.  It  is  the  center  of  human  life,  and  around  it  all  our  social 
relations  must  revolve.  The  religion  of  a  people  is  the  presiding  genius 
of  their  government,  and  the  controlling  spirit  of  their  literature.  Go 
back  to  the  early  history  of  Egypt  and  contemplate  her  prosperity  under 
the  Pharaohs,  and  you  will  find  that  the  Priesthood  was  the  central  light 
and  power  of  her  civilization,  her  government,  her  science,  and  art. 
That  the  same  was  true  of  the  Jewish  Theocracy,  it  were  unnecessary  to 
mention.  In  the  holiest  and  purest  days  of  Judaism,  we  find  the  great- 
est national  prosperity ;  and  when  Judaism  became  wholly  corrupt,  the 
sceptre  of  her  power  had  departed.  The  same  was  true  of  all  the  an- 
cient heathen  dynasties  and  republics.  When  their  heathen  religion 
rose  to  the  highest  purity  of  which  it  was  capable,  it  produced  a  similar 
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improvement  in  the  civil  laws,  and  increased  the  national  strength ;  but 
when  the  religious  purity  declined,  their  national  glory  was  no  more. 
The  present  condition  of  the  world  teaches  us  the  same  lesson.  Where 
heathenism  is  the  foulest,  there  we  find  less  of  law ;  and  where  the  re- 
ligion of  heathenism  is  comparatively  more  refined,  there  we  find  a  bet- 
ter social  order.  Thus  comparatively  the  Boodhism  of  Eastern  Asia,  is 
perhaps  in  some  respects  superior  to  the  Feticism  of  Africa.  But  it  is' 
the  Christian  religion  alone  that  evolves  a  social  order  worthy  the  name. 
This  religion  forms  clear  and  exalted  conceptions  of  the  one  only  living 
and  true  God,  and  thus  leads  man  to  the  very  source  of  law,  the  foun- 
tain of  all  authority.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  ministers  of  this 
religion  should  study  the  connection  between  the  authority  which  is 
styled  "  Divine,"  and  that  which  is  called  "  human."  There  are  moral 
reforms  which  ought  to  be  effected  in  all  civil  governments,  inasmuch  as 
none  of  them  are  perfect.  The  Christian  ministry  may  be  a  powerful 
agency  in  effecting  these  reforms.  But  in  seeking  to  effect  them,  their 
aim  must  be  to  polish  and  refine  the  State,  to  make  it  better.  In  our 
times  the  feeling  obtains  too  much,  that  whatever  is  in  any  sense  defect- 
ive, musfc  be  destroyed  by  a  revolution,  rather  than  by  the  patient  meas- 
ures of  reformation.  It  is  thought  that  we  can  effect  a  reform  in 
Government  in  no  other  way  than  by  a  storm  of  innovation  which  is  sure 
to  undermine  virtue  and  cherish  lawlessness  and  riot.  There  is  clanger 
lest  the  religious  teacher  partake  of  this  spirit.  He  ought  to  be  calm 
and  candid.  The  people  look  to  him  for  instruction,  and  it  is  his  duty 
to  teach  them,  so  that  in  the  political  agitations  of  the  times,  they  may 
not,  on  the  one  hand,  imbibe  an  ultra-revolutionary  spirit,  thinking  it 
God  service  ;  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  become  the  blind  worshippers 
of  human  authority.  There  is  an  appropriate  reverence  for  human  au- 
thority, as  expressed  in  the  national  Government,  a  conservatism  with- 
out which  it  were  impossible  to  effect  any  improvement  in  the  Govern- 
ment. There  is  a  reverence  for  "  principalities  and  powers  "  inculcated 
by  Inspiration,  Inspiration  also  declares  a  "  Higher  Law"  than  human 
authority,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Pastor  not  to  make  the  one  inimical 
to  the  other.  He  is  a  theologian,  a  biblical  student,  and  it  is  his  duty 
to  make  scripture  harmonize  with  scripture.  He  must  not  in  a  zealous 
phrenzy  annihilate  all  civil  authority  by  an  ultra  and  irrational  exposi- 
tion of  the  "  Higher  Law,"  and  thus  reduce  all  men  to  a  state  of  out- 
lawry ;  neither  should  he  in  his  devotion  to  "  the  powers  that  be,"  for- 
get the  spirit  of  the  Divine  Oracles,  so  as  to  sanction  legislative  corrup- 
tion.    The  people  have  a  right  to  demand  a  clear  distinction  between 


what  is  clue  to  "  the  powers  that  be,"  and  what  is  due  to  the  law  of 
God,  in  spite  of  all  human  enactments.  In  this  respect,  the  sacred  of- 
fice has  an  important  relation  to  the  political  movements  of  every  age. 
I  do  not  mean  that  the  pulpit  should  be  defiled  by  discussing  the  merits 
of  the  many  paltry,  political  agitators  and  partisans.  The  pulpit  is  the 
place  where  great  and  abiding  principles  of  moral  right,  and  religious 
order  should  be  discussed  with  candor  and  solemnity.  It  can  obtain 
appropriate  influence  in  no  other  way.  It  is  thus  that  religion  has  pow- 
er in  the  State,  becomes  the  inciter  to  moral  reforms,  and  ennobles  and 
exalts  all  the  temporal  interests  of  man.  The  pulpit  identifies  itself 
with  no  party  fanaticism.  It  stands  above  all  parties,  and  from  its  se- 
rene, moral  hight,  descend  the  sober  doctrines  of  immutable  moral  law. 
In  this  manner,  the  Pastor  is  the  instrument  of  inculcating  correct  senti- 
ments, so  as  to  hold  in  check  that  fanatical  fury,  which  when  thorough- 
ly roused  becomes  destructive  of  every  attempt  to  remove  a  social  evil. 

Again  :  the  ideal  Pastor  has  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures. 

This  branch  of  wisdom  is  the  source  of  his  power.  Indeed,  all  that 
is  necessary  for  him  to  know  in  order  to  shed  a  proper  light  on  those 
civil  relations  which  have  just  been  specified,  is  to  know  what  is  taught 
in  the  Bible.  Touching  the  principles  which  should  guide  our  social 
and  civil  relations,  one  of  the  ripest  scholars  that  England  has  ever  pro- 
duced, challenges  "  all  the  critical  benches  of  infidelity  to  point  out  any 
one  important  truth  as  uttered  by  the  wisest  of  statesmen,  which  did  not 
pre-exist,  and  for  the  most  part,  in  a  sounder,  more  intelligible,  and 
more  comprehensive  form,  in  the  Bible." 

But  the  Scriptures  are  the  Words  of  Eternal  Life,  and  their  direct 
tendency  is  to  prepare  men  for  that  life.  The  Bible  is  the  text  book  in 
theology.  There  may  be  other  text  books,  but  this  is  The  Booh.  Do 
we  wish  to  solve  the  enigma  of  man's  fallen  nature  ?  From  uninspired 
authors  we  shall  learn  the  experiences  of  different  men,  and  the  habits 
of  thinking  that  attach  to  different  minds,  but  no  answer  to  the  great 
question.  Philosophy  in  all  her  various  moods,  has  not  yet  told  us  the 
nature  of  sin,  and  cannot,  only  as  she  becomes  an  echo  of  the  definition 
divinely  given.  When  philosophy  thus  humbles  herself  at  the  footstool 
of  inspiration,  she  is  Christianized,  and  becomes  the  handmaid  of  relig- 
ion. But  when  she  proudly  disdains  to  re-echo  the  wisdom  inspired, 
and  vainly  strives  after  a  higher  wisdom,  she  becomes  a  reckless  Athe- 
ism— the  handmaid  of  death,  temporal  and  eternal. 

It  is  proper  that  the  Christian  minister  should  be  a  philosopher.  He 
above  all  other  men  should  be  a  deep,  clear  thinker.     To  facilitate  this 


habit  of  thinking,  it  is  well  that  his  mind  should  come  in  contact  with 
other  minds.  Such  contact  awakens  and  invigorates  thought.  The 
Pastor  may  study  Plato  and  the  Fathers,  and  the  philosophy  ancient  and 
modern  in  all  their  varied  schools ;  he  may  be  conversant  with  all  the 
schools  of  theology,  the  "Old  "  and  the  "  New ;  "  but  in  none  of  these 
ways  does  he  come  to  the  fountain-head  of  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing. The  different  systems  of  philosophy  and  theology  are  but  the 
biographies  of  different  minds,  in  different  times,  under  different  circum- 
stances. There  is  no  primal  authority  in  them.  They  only  reveal  to 
us  the  errors  and  the  excellencies  of  different  men,  all  of  whom  were  im- 
perfect. The  chief  advantage  derived  from  such  studies  is,  that  we 
learn  by  them  something  of  the  capabilities  of  the  human  intellect,  its 
laws  and  modes  of  action  ;  and  this  gives  wider  scope  to  the  exposition 
and  application  of  Scripture.  Neither  philosophy  nor  theology,  as  hu- 
man sciences,  are  able  to  impart  any  thing  not  already  written  on  the 
sacred  page,  could  we  expound  what  is  there  written  correctly.  Some 
talk  of  systematic  theology,  as  if  it  were  necessary  that  the  truths  of  this 
science  should  be  received  in  just  the  particular  form  and  order  in  which 
they  have  been  framed  together  by  some  particular  carpenter  in  theolo- 
gy. As  if  the  truths  of  the  Bible  were  any  the  more  true,  on  account 
of  their  being  framed  together  in  any  particular  order,  and  from  any 
particular  point  of  view,  through  the  skill  of  human  invention.  The 
atonement  is  a  true  doctrine  anywhere,  no  matter  whether  it  come  first 
or  second  in  a  systematic  course.  The  Divine  sovereignty  and  human 
freedom  are  also  true  doctrines,  and  I  care  not  in  what  particular  order 
they  are  discussed  and  their  relations  shown.  Systematic  arrangement 
is  to  theology,  what  the  order  of  the  numerical  divisions  are  to  a  dis- 
course. Different  men  in  treating  the  same  subject  make  different  nu- 
merical divisions.  What  one  calls  firstly,  another  may  secondly,  and 
another  thirdly,  and  yet  each  bring  out  the  same  thought  in  substance  ; 
and  should  they  dispute  each  other,  it  must  be  concerning  rhetorical  ar- 
rangement, and  not  at  all  with  respect  to  the  subject  matter.  There  has 
been  a  large  amount  of  such  useless  theological  debate,  and  its  origin  is 
in  too  large  reverence  for  human  authority  in  the  construction  of  system. 
Some  system  is  truly  necessary.  But  the  true  system  of  study  is  for 
every  man  to  take  the  Bible  as  the  only  primal  authority,  and  draw  out 
of  it  such  arrangements  of  its  truths  as  best  suit  his  natural,  logical 
mode  of  thinking.  This  is  the  way  we  study  other  subjects,  and  the 
only  way  we  can  study  the  Bible  understandingly.  Other  men's  sys- 
tems may  furnish  important  suggestions,  but  we  must  not  restrict  our- 
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selves  to  them,  as  if  they  were  the  only  precise  models  of  faith.  He 
who  does  this,  merely  commits  to  memory  a  creed.  It  is  not  something 
taking  root  in  the  judgment  and  in  the  reason ;  it  is  merely  a  fixture  of 
the  memory.  If  a  Pastor  have  no  knowledge  but  this,  he  cannot  teach. 
It  would  take  but  a  year  or  two  for  him  to  recite  his  whole  lesson,  and 
then  having  become  sterile,  he  must  seek  another  flock  or  be  no  more  a 
shepherd.  But  instead  of  committing  other  men's  systems  to  memory, 
let  the  Pastor  go  into  the  great  quarry  of  Divine  truth  and  excavate  for 
himself ;  let  him  give  full  scope  to  the  originating  powers  of  his  own 
mind,  under  the  earnestly  sought  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  every 
year  he  will  become  more  instructive  to  his  people.  He  will  lead  them 
through  green  pastures,  and  by  living  waters,  bringing  forth  from  his 
stores  of  knowledge  and  understanding,  things  "  new"  as  well  as 
"oZc?."  His  sermons  will  not  be  the  dull  echoes  of  homilies  stolen  from 
the  dusty  vaults  of  antiquity.  They  will  come  to  the  people  shaped  and 
pointed  by  the  will  and  design  of  the  living  preacher,  so  as  to  fit  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  of  the  time  and  the  occasion.  Every  age  has  its 
own  distinctive  features  and  peculiarities,  and  the  preacher  should  have 
such  exact  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  such  independent  habits  of 
thought,  that  he  can  shape  the  truth  to  the  wants  and  emergencies  of  his 
times.  Luther  in  opposing  the  Popish  doctrine  of  works,  thought  it 
necessary  to  spend  his  life  chiefly  in  demonstrating  the  great  proposition 
of  salvation  by  faith.  But  a  preacher  who  should  confine  himself  to 
that  proposition,  when  there  should  be  no  such  error  to  controvert, 
would  not  be  a  true  Pastor,  feeding  to  all  a  portion  of  the  bread  of  life, 
in  due  season.  And  as  no  age  of  the  world  is  a  precise  reflection  of 
any  other  past  age,  so  no  Pastor  should  be  a  precise  reflection  of  any  of 
his  predecessors,  however  worthy  and  able  they  may  have  been.  He 
may  imbibe  their  devotional  spirit,  for  he  may  have  the  same  Holy 
Ghost  dwelling  in  him ;  in  which  sense  he  is  not  devotional  by  imitation, 
but  by  his  own  living  experience. 

This  independence  of  thought  in  biblical  study  is  no  less  favorable  to 
the  Church,  than  to  the  Pastor.  It  cherishes  evangelical  purity.  The 
Popish  doctrine  of  Church  authority  grew  out  of  undue  reverence  to  the 
opinions  and  theological  systems  of  eminent  men  ;  which  doctrine,  when 
fully  developed,  caused  the  authority  of  the  Church  to  take  a  higher 
place  than  the  authority  of  God's  Word.  In  the  early  history  of  the 
Church  it  was  feared  that  independence  of  thought  would  give  too  broad 
license  to  the  exposition  of  Scripture,  and  therefore  it  was  thought  best 
that  a  few  should  do  the  thinking,  and  cast  a  precise  mould  of  faith 
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which  should  answer  the  purpose  of  their  own  and  of  all  coming  ages. 
Thus,  to  forestall  the  evils  supposed  to  result  from  independent  thinking, 
we  have  our  Peter  Lombard's  Book  of  Sentences,  The  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant,  and  Confessions  of  Faith  at  Augsburg,  Geneva,  Leyden, 
Racovia,  and  Westminster.  These  are  enthroned  in  the  sanctuary,  the 
Bible  bending  to  do  them  reverence.  They  usurp  the  Bible's  place  in 
the  study  of  the  theological  student. 

So  also  missals  and  liturgies,  framed  because  both  people  and  clergy 
were  too  ignorant  or  too  rude  to  conduct  their  own  devotions,  have  be- 
come the  regular  service  of  the  sanctuary,  and  the  unvarying  service 
of  the  closet.  We  see  this  reverence  for  human  authority  working  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  under  the  eye  and  assent  of  professed  Prot- 
estantism. We  hear  this  church  and  that  denomination  saying,  that 
they  have  settled  this  and  that  matter  of  faith,  in  this  and  that  particu- 
lar manner,  and  it  is  not  expected  that  their  decisions  will  be  contradict- 
ed. And  so  there  is  a  struggle  to  see  what  church  and  what  denomina- 
tion of  what  particular  locality,  shall  give  creeds  and  religious  formulas 
to  Christendom.  We  have  sect  against  sect,  and  school  against  school 
j — the  old  and  the  new — and  theological  professor  against  theological 
professor.  This  thirst  for  power  and  influence,  this  despotism  of  indi- 
vidual minds,  is  the  greatest  evil  that  now  rests,  or  that  ever  has  rested 
upon  the  church.  In  all  directions  the  cry  is,  "I  am  for  Paul,  and  I 
for  Apollos." 

Indeed,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  our  respect  for  the  Puritans  is  in  dan- 
ger of  declining  into  this  same  unhallowed  despotism.  It  would  be 
deemed  sacrilege  almost,  in  certain  quarters,  if  there  should  be  a  public 
gathering  for  any  religious  purpose,  and  no  time  be  spent  in  bearing 
proud  offerings  to  the  shrine  of  the  Puritans.  To  be  sure  we  ought  to 
respect  superior  worth.  Both  reason  and  religion  forbid  that  we  should 
do  otherwise.  Such  respect  is  due  to  Augustine,  Calvin,  Bellamy, 
Wesley,  and  Edwards.  But  it  is  the  spirit  of  truth  and  integrity  in 
them  that  should  be  reverenced,  and  not  they  themselves  as  men.  The 
glory  of  their  wisdom  and  holiness  should  be  given  to  God,  and  not  un- 
to the  "vessels  of  clay."  And  whoever  "builds"  and  "varnishes 
their  sepulchres  "  to  show  them  worship,  may  hear  the  voice  even  of 
their  wisdom,  crying  out,  "Sirs,  why  do  ye  these  things?  These  are 
men  of  like  passions  with  you,  and  preach  that  you  should  turn  away 
from  such  vanities  as  themselves,  unto  the  living  God."  To  check  this 
idolatry  in  the  church,  and  preserve  her  evangelical  purity,  it  is  only 
necessary  that  her  living  shepherds  be  fully  competent  to  feed  their 
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flocks,  independent  of  any  man's  peculiar  notions  or  dogmas;    having* 
their  minds  imbued  with  no  authority  but  that  of  pure  biblical  principle, 
like  Paul,  commending  themselves  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the 
sight  of  God. 

This  independence  of  mind  in  the  study  and  application  of  the  truths 
of  scripture  to  the  wants  of  every  age  and  time,  is  all  that  makes  preach- 
ing necessary.  The  preacher  is  not  inspired  like  the  old  prophets.  He 
reveals  no  principles  new,  and  not  already  recorded  on  the  sacred  page. 
The  Bible  contains  all  the  fundamental,  truths  of  Christianity.  It  is  a 
vast  reservoir  of  principles,  adequate  for  the  emergencies  of  all  time, 
and  the  mission  of  the  preacher  is  to  draw  from  this  reservoir  such  prin- 
ciples as  his  own  flock,  in  his  own  time,  demand.  The  preacher  must 
combat  error ;  and  error  is  continually  coming  up  in  new  forms.  In 
one  age,  it  is  the  materialism  of  the  French  atheists ;  in  another,  deism ; 
in  another,  the  idealism  of  German  atheism.  Inside  the  church,  too, 
there  are  opinions  which  need  correcting.  In  one  age,  household  con- 
secration grows  up  into  a  rank  ultra  development  of  the  "  half  way 
covenant."  In  another  age,  we  have  too  much  stress  upon  the  doctrine 
.  of  human  freedom,  which  terminates  in  a  wild  and  reckless  Arminian- 
ism,  degrading  the  absoluteness  of  the  Divine  law,  and  hurling  God 
from  his  throne.  At  another  period  the  Divine  sovereignty  is  pushed 
to  an  extreme,  until  it  annihilates  the  moral  constitution  of  man,  treating 
him  as  if  he  were  a  piece  of  timber  or  a  bit  of  rock,  and  the  government 
of  God  is  merged  in  a  dark,  iron  fatalism,  blind  and  dumb,  non-intelli- 
gent, and  divested  of  moral  power.  Thus  the  church  goes  sounding  on 
her  perilous  way,  down  the  winding  river  of  time.  To-day  the  stream 
is  wide,  and  she  sails  amid  broad  plains  and  ever-verdant  savannas ; 
to-morrow  the  stream  is  narrow,  and  as  she  bears  off  to  escape  a  shoal 
on  this  side,  the  current  hurls  her  toward  the  pendant  rocks  and  des- 
troying surf  of  the  opposite  shore.  To-day  she  glides  along  the  even 
surface  of  the  waters ;  to-morrow  she  is  bedizzened  by  the  whirl  of  an 
eddy,  and  the  throat  of  a  maelstrom  threatens  to  swallow  her.  To-day 
the  horizon  is  broad,  and  the  sun  shines  peerless,  without  a  cloud,  and 
on  gentle  breezes  float  the  sweet  melodies  of  singing  birds  ;  but  to-mor- 
row dark  clouds  veil  the  sun,  and  by  sudden  windings  of  the  stream, 
the  Church  sails  in  among  dark  mountains  rising  up  from  either  shore 
and  toppling  overhead — no  music  but  the  thunder-bass  of  midnight 
storm,  the  soprano  of  shrieking  winds,  and  the  growl  of  wild  beasts 
leaping  down  from  their  lairs ;  while  the  terror-stricken  ship  tumbles 
now  over  a  precipice,  and  now  dances  on  the  foam  of  a  cataract.     How 
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stall  the  watchman  on  deck  descry  and  avoid  danger  without  the  chart 
which  God  has  given  ?  The  theological  systems  and  dogmas  of  yester- 
day, if  -perfect,  were  only  the  experiences  and  coast-surveys  of  yester- 
day. They  answer  the  purpose  of  a  log-book,  or  ship's  journal,  well 
enough ;  but  they  are  neither  the  experience,  nor  the  prediction,  nor 
the  perfect  guide  of  the  ship's  future  course.  She  sails  on  into  new 
latitudes  and  longitudes,  new  climes  and  hemispheres ;  and  the  knowl- 
edge which  shall  guide  her  watchman  thither  is  found  only  in  the  Word 
Divine. 

Why  is  it  that  people  are  generally  so  dissatisfied  when  worship  is 
conducted  by  reading  a  sermon,  and  that,  too,  when  selected  from  an 
able  author,  and  its  instruction  superior  to  what  could  ordinarily  be  ex- 
pected from  any  living  preacher  ?  Is  it  not  because  they  feel  that  the 
instruction  was  not  prepared  particularly  for  them — to  fit  their  wants — 
to  reveal  their  imperfections,  and  lay  open  their  duties  ?  They  had 
rather  be  "  preached  to,"  themselves,  than  to  see  how  others  have  been 
"  preached  to,"  in  another  time,  and  under  other  circumstances.  They 
are  gratified  more  to  feed  upon  that  which  has  been  prepared  expressly 
for  them,  than  to  learn  what  has  been  prepared  for  the  palate  of  another 
people. 

The  Pastor  is  to  the  soul  what  the  physician  is  to  the  body.  As  the 
latter  must  visit  his  patient,  determine  the  pulse,  and  notice  the  symp- 
toms before  making  his  prescriptions ;  so  must  the  former  know  the 
moral  symptoms  and  state  of  his  people,  before  making  his  sermon. 
Here  is  the  scope  of  his  originality.  He  must  feed  his  people  with 
wisdom  and  knowledge,  and  this  not  by  being  a  mere  echo  of  other 
men's  thoughts,  but  by  being  himself  a  living  shepherd,  having  Divine 
truth  living  in  him,  and  constituting  him  a  spiritual  teacher. 

Theological  science,  so  far  as  pertains  to  the  human  opinions  and  sys- 
tems of  the  past,  is  spoken  of  by  the  excellent  Neander  as  the  "  History 
of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ — as  a  living  witness  of  the  divine  power 
of  Christianity — as  a  voice  of  Christian  experience,  sounding  through 
the  ages."  Regarded  then  as  a  history  of  the  Church,  the  theology  of 
the  past  is  all-important.  It  reveals  the  progress  of  Christianity  from 
the  beginning,  and,  though  its  teachings  are  not  absolute,  still  they  are 
suggestive,  and  indispensable  as  experience.  When  the  Pastor  reads 
the  error  of  Pelagius,  he  will  know  that  error  if  it  should  appear  under 
a  new  name  and  garb.  As  a  badge  to  distinguish  the  advocates  of  truth 
from  those  of  error,  creeds  are  also  indispensable.  For  these  and  simi- 
lar purposes,  it  were  well  if  the  Pastor  could  store  his  mind  with  the  re- 
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ligious  dogmas  and  creeds  of  now  almost  sixty  centuries.  It  belongs 
also  to  the  ideal  excellence  of  the  Pastor,  that  he  should  have  a  clear 
knowledge  of  the  sciences  in  general.  All  science  is  of  necessity  a 
proof  or  an  illustration  of  the  existence  of  God.  He  is  the  cause  of  all 
things,  and  the  science  of  each  and  all  the  departments  of  creation, 
rightly  pursued,  lead  us  to  their  Author.  Time  was  when  it  was  feared 
that  science  would  lead  to  infidelity.  But  that  impression  is  passing 
away,  and  it  is  found  that  science,  when  thoroughly  pursued,  becomes 
the  hand-maid  of  Christianity.  For  a  while  atheists  claimed  geology, 
but  when  the  Christianized  mind  had  made  more  thorough  investiga- 
tions, the  atheists  found  themselves  in  error  on  account  of  their  super- 
ficial studies,  and  some  of  them — it  should  be  said  to  their  credit — have 
come  to  embrace  Christianity  by  the  simple  deductions  of  this  same  geol- 
ogy. We  must  therefore  claim,  as  the  wisdom  that  belongs  to  the  ideal 
excellence  of  the  perfect  Pastor,  a  knowledge  of  all  that  can  be  known 
or  taught  as  religion,  or  as  its  auxiliary — a  knowledge  that  shall  be  his 
own,  because  so  thoroughly  understood  as  to  have  become  identified  with 
his  own  habits  of  thought  and  reflection.  And  this  does  not  complete 
the  idea.     Mere  knowing  is  not  enough ;  therefore  I  observe, — 

2.  Besides  being  wise,  the  Pastor  is  "  apt  to  teach."  One  may  be 
wise  and  yet  not  be  an  effective  teacher,  through  lack  of  skill  in  impart- 
ing knowledge.  His  address  may  be  formal  and  cold.  In  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  text,  it  was  said  that  to  "  feed  with  understanding  "  was  to 
excite  the  faculties  of  the  mind — to  address  the  mind  so  as  to  arouse  it, 
and  incite  it  to  reach  forth  its  own  powers  after  knowledge.  To  do  this 
is  to  teach  aptly. 

To  be  an  apt  teacher  the  Pastor  must  often  convey  truth  to  his  hear- 
ers by  exact,  argumentative  discussion.  We  are  an  arguing,  discussing 
people.  The  nature  of  our  government  and  institutions  tend  to  the 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  under  the  influence  of  which  all  men 
claim  the  right  of  thinking  for  themselves.  We  put  no  faith  as  a  people 
in  any  man's  assertions,  no  matter  whether  he  be  a  Roman  or  a  Prot- 
estant Bishop.  Our  opinions  are  not  formed  nor  refuted  by  assertion, 
nor  our  faith  moulded  by  the  ex-cathedras  of  councils.  Our  intelligent 
yeomanry  must  know  the  why  and  the  wherefore  before  they  give  their 
assent  to  any  articles  of  Christian  Faith.  It  is  not  enough  that  an  array 
of  proof-texts  is  brought  from  the  Bible, unless  accompanied  by  a  clear  and 
forcible  exposition.  They  have  objections  that  must  be  answered, — they 
demand  more  light  and  a  more  thorough  exposition ;  and  it  is  not  enough 
to  answer  that  the  Bible  teaches  so  and  so,  without  unfolding  the  rea- 
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sonableness  of  the  doctrine.  When  the  preacher  undertakes  to  establish 
a  point  by  scripture,  with  no  clear  exposition,  the  people  suspect  that 
he  may  be  handling  the  Word  of  God  deceitfully.  But  to  expound 
clearly  there  must  be  argument  which  convinces,  and  compels  belief. 
Paul  says,  "  We  have  renounced  the  hidden  things  of  dishonesty,  not 
walking  in  craftiness,  nor  handling  the  Word  of  God  deceitfully ;  but 
by  manifestation  of  the  truth,  commending  ourselves  to  every  man's 
conscience."  Hence  Paul  "reasoned  in  the  synagogue  every  Sabbath 
day."  He  was  apparently  neither  afraid  of  abstruse  nor  metaphysical 
preaching.  His  words  were  hard  to  be  understood,  and  liable  to  be 
wrested  by  the  unlearned  and  the  unstable  ;  but  he  enforced  them  with 
such  power  that  his  hearers  felt  that  in  striving  against  him  they  were 
striving  against  God. 

The  preacher  must  be  argumentative  because  there  is  no  other  way  to 
enlarge  the  understanding  of  his  hearers.  He  must  discuss  subjects 
which  are  hard  to  understand — so  hard  that  at  first  his  people  will  seem 
to  get  only  a  faint  view  of  them  ;  and  yet,  availing  themselves  of  the 
little  they  do  see  of  the  truth,  they  will  raise  themselves  up  to  it,  and 
finally  comprehend  it  in  full.  As  the  skillful  teacher  of  human  science 
tasks  the  minds  of  his  pupils  with  strong  problems,  and  as  he  leads 
them  on  to  a  new  and  harder  problem,  so  soon  as  they  have  mastered 
the  one  under  consideration ;  so  must  the  spiritual  teacher  task  the  un- 
derstanding with  the  problems  of  Divine  wisdom,  that  the  soul  may 
grow  both  in  knowledge  and  in  grace.  It  is  good  to  rack  men's  heads, 
and  stir  their  faculties  of  thought  with  a  solid  discussion.  It  chases  off 
drowsiness  and  scares  away  sleep  when  he  lights  on  the  drooping  eye- 
lids. The  force  of  the  sermons  of  the  elder  Edwards  depends  mainly 
upon  the  steps  of  his  massive  logic,  which  is  ever  pressing  upon  us — 
crowding  upon,  and  hurrying  hard  after  us,  and  convincing  us  that  we 
can  never  escape  it.  His  argument  pursues  us  like  a  giant  cased  in 
iron  mail,  having  in  his  power  our  very  life.  It  is  the  power  and  au- 
thority of  the  Divine  law,  shown  to  be  such,  and  we  cannot  hinder  it. 

Argument  is  a  successful  instrument  in  awakening  the  affections. 
The  heart  is  the  centre  of  man's  moral  nature ;  but  it  is  surrounded  and 
protected  by  the  granite  walls  of  the  understanding.  The  preacher 
must  first  demolish  these  out-works  by  the  heavy  ordnance  of  his  logic, 
and  then  he  may  march  in  and  take  possession  of  the  citadel.  When 
the  reasoning  faculties  have  been  tasked,  the  mind  inclines  to  feeling, 
and  then  the  preacher  may  carry  the  heart  at  will.  But  if  the  reason- 
ing faculties  are  not  tasked  in  the  first  place,  the  heart  will  remain  cold. 
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If  you  attack  a  man  with  an  abrupt  exhortation,  you  will  drive  him 
away  from  you.  A  mere  exhortation,  not  based  upon  any  thorough  dis- 
cussion, always  satiates  and  disgusts  the  inquisitive  hearer.  If  his  feel- 
ings are  to  be  moved,  he  wishes  to  know  what  for,  and  to  what  end. 
He  is  not  disposed  to  yield  his  heart  to  a  mere  nothing,  and  to  submit 
himself  to  feeling  because  requested  to  do  so.  But  bring  against  the 
heavy  fortresses  that  keep  his  heart  the  artillery  of  argument,  till  they 
are  all  dismantled  and  unmanned,  and  then  the  heart  will  fall  a  prey 
to  an  Appeal. 

To  be  an  apt  teacher,  and  so  feed  with  understanding,  the  Pastor 
must  be  bold.  It  is  said  that  the  Apostles  waxed  bold  in  preachiag. 
This  is  not  the  boldness  of  self-conceit,  nor  of  unhallowed  presumption. 
It  is  the  result  of  the  perfect  confidence  which  the  Pastor  has  that  his 
preaching  is  the  truth  of  God.  It  is  that  whereby  he  preaches  the  truth, 
whether  men  will  hear  or  forbear.  It  is  the  firmness  of  the  inspired 
man  who  goes  forth  to  do  the  preaching  that  God  bids  him,  unmindful 
of  consequences,  let  come  punishments  or  death.  This  is  necessary,  so 
that  preaching  may  be  effectual.  There  is  often  too  much  liberalism. 
Doctrines  are  advanced  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  supposed  it  may  be  well 
enough  to  receive  them,  and  about  as  well  to  reject  them.  The  Pastor 
comes  before  his  people  with  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  message  he  is 
about  to  deliver.  He  comes  with  "  a  feeble  step,  doing  but  little,  and 
with  a  pale  face,"  as  though  he  feared  the  opposition  of  the  wicked 
heart.  But  there  are  doctrines  which  must  not  be  thus  shorn  of  their 
strength  and  certainty.  There  is  a  "  thus  saith  the  Lord,"  to  be  deliv- 
ered, full  and  clear,  and  enforced  strongly  and  sternly,  if  need  be,  as 
the  standard  of  our  faith.  There  are  truths  which  must  be  brought 
down,  and  fastened  down  upon  men,  the  reception  of  which  is  life, — 
and  rejection,  death.  To  be  sure,  these  doctrines  are  to  be  presented 
often  with  the  tones  of  persuasion ;  but  they  are  also,  in  their  very  na- 
ture imperative  and  aggressive.  Their  strictness  must  not  be  softened 
by  any  timidity  or  apparent  lack  of  certainty.  There  is  a  "  believe 
and  be  saved,"  a  "  believe  not  and  be  damned,"  and  whoever  wavers  in 
enforcing  this  condition,  cuts  the  sinews  of  his  own  strength. 

There  are  truths  which  must  be  presented  often  with  all  the  boldness 
of  stern,  masculine  thought, — truths  that  must  be  spoken  outright, 
pointedly,  with  no  modification  or  taking  back  of  words, — truths  launch- 
ed home  with  a  cool,  deliberate  aim,  and  with  the  pointed  finger  of — 
"  Thou  art  the  man."  The  watchman  must  not  for  his  life  blow  an 
uncertain  sound  upon  his  trumpet ;  nor  must  he  speak  smooth  things  to 
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please  a  selfish  church  or  the  depraved  world.  He  must  blow  out  in 
thunder-surges  the  justness  of  the  divine  wrath  and  hatred  of  sin, 
though  it  should  hurl  down  promiscuously  upon  the  same  common  level 
the  rich  with  the  poor,  the  powerful  with  the  weak,  and  the  self-righteous 
with  the  degraded.  There  are  times  when  this  boldness  of  the  Pastor 
should  be  clothed  in  the  most  pointed  satire  and  invective.  There  are 
some  minds  so  callous,  that  nothing  but  the  most  pungent  sarcasm  can 
move  them.  There  are  some  follies  which  men  will  not  renounce  unless 
the  Preacher  paint  a  full  length  portrait  of  them,  and  show  if*  to  the 
world  as  the  very  picture  of  the  ridiculous.  There  are  men,  and  there 
arf  yices,  concerning  whom  the  softest  expressions  of  truth  are  a  bold 
satire.  There  is  nothing  which  men  dread  so  much  as  ridicule ;  there- 
fore lay  the  weapon  boldly  on,  to  scourge  the  fool  out  of  his  folly.  I 
am  aware  that  this  is  a  contested  point.  Religion  has  been  thought  too 
sacred  to  be  recommended  by  such  means,  especially  since  the  sensitive 
Cowper  penned  the  lines, — 

"'T  is  pitiful 
To  break  a  jest,  when  pity  would  inspire 
Pathetic  exhortation ;  and  t'  address 
The  skittish  fancy  with  facetious  tales, 
When  sent  with  God's  commission  to  the  heart ! 
So  did  not  Paul." 

But  what  did  not  Paul  ?  Pie  was  truly  serious  in  a  serious  cause,  and 
yet  he  used  the  most  powerful  invective,  when  it  answered  his  purpose. 
Did  he  not  propose  to  the  Corinthians  that  if  bent  on  having  their  petty 
law-suits,  they  might  as  well  set  the  greatest  simpletons  in  the  church  to 
adjust  them  ?  Did  he  not  tell  the  Galatians,  when  harassed  with  those 
of  the  circumcision,  that  he  wished  those  cutters  would  cut  themselves 
off  instead  of  troubling  the  church  ?  And  did  he  not  caution  the  Phil- 
lipians  to  beware  of  the  concision,  a  word  which  it  is  generally  admitted 
does  not  translate  the  original,  but  which  is  in  itself  a  severe  sarcasm  ? 
And  if  we  refer  to  the  Old  Testament,  where  do  we  find  idolatry  so 
boldly  satirized  as  in  Isaiah  ?  The  spirit  of  this  passage  is  finely 
brought  out  in  the  following  paraphrase  by  Dr.  South  :  "  A  man  hews 
him  down  a  tree  in  the  wood  ;  a  part  of  it  he  burns — with  the  residue 
thereof  he  maketh  a  Lord.  With  one  part  he  furnishes  his  chimney, 
and  the  other  his  chapel.  A  strange  thing,  the  fire  must  consume  this 
part,  and  then  burn  incense  to  that.  As  if  there  were  more  divinity  in 
one  end  of  a  stick  than  in  the  other."  These  quotations  are  enough  to 
show  that  Cowper  had  more  sentimentalism  than  accurate  knowledge  of 
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the  Scriptures,  and  was  a  better  poet  than  theologian.  The  truth  is,  there 
are  certain  errors  and  customs  so  supremely  ridiculous  that  they  must 
not  be  met  with  sober,  formal  logic.  By  bringing  a  grave  argument 
against  a  supreme  absurdity,  the  absurdity  is  dignified  and  made  more 
respectable  than  it  could  be  by  its  native  merits.  It  is  therefore  due  to 
absurdity,  that  it  be  knocked  down  by  ridicule.  And  if  it  be  objected 
that  infidels  have  always  enlisted  ridicule  on  their  side,  it  may  be  said 
that  as  John  Wesley  thought  "  the  devil  should  not  have  all  the  good 
music  there  was  in  the  world,"  so  by  parity  of  reasoning  we  may  assert 
that  infidels  ought  not  to  have  the  most  forcible  method  of  putting  down 
absurdity.  There  is  a  time  when  the  fool  must  be  answered  "  accord- 
ing to  his  folly,  lest  he  be  wise  in  his  own  conceit;"  when  even  if  his 
foolishness  will  not  depart  from  him,  it  were  well  to  "bray  him  in  a 
mortar  with  a  pestle."  It  was  this  boldnesss  in  the  appropriate  use  of 
sacred  satire,  that  gave  Dr.  South  such  a  restraining  power  over  a  prof- 
ligate and  licentious  court.  This  was  the  heavy  ordnance  of  John 
Knox,  which  thundered  over  Scotland,  and  shook  Popery  out  of  the 
realm.  No  doubt  discretion  should  guide  in  the  use  of  this  auxiliary  of 
the  truth.  Neither  this  nor  any  other  instrument  should  be  abused. 
The  error  of  the  preacher  at  present,  however,  is  not  that  of  plainness, 
nor  boldness.  In  certain  quarters,  the  refinements  of  pulpit-oratory 
polish  the  style,  at  the  expense  of  strength.  But  in  such  eloquence 
there  is  neither  beauty  nor  power,  and  therefore  no  impression.  Men 
love  to  have  a  public  speaker  use  strong,  but  dignified  language.  They 
love  to  have  him  deal  with  them  fearlessly,  and  make  himself  superior 
to  them  by  his  directions,  his  reproofs  and  exhortations,  when  he  has 
convinced  their  understandings.  They  love  to  have  him  assume  the 
dignity  of  a  public  teacher,  without  any  softness  of  dialect,  or  effemina- 
cy of  expression.  It  is  their  delight  to  hear  him  declare  boldly  the  dis- 
tinction between  right  and  wrong,  whatever  their  own  moral  feelings  or 
conduct.  They  demand,  too,  that  he  scourge  the  evil-doer  with  no  spar- 
ing hand.  A  fine  illustration  of  this  is  found  in  the  history  of  Louis, 
the  profligate  French  king.  Bourdaloue,  in  one  of  his  discourses,  gave 
the  king  a  severe  reprimand,  and  in  such  plain  language  that  he  and  all 
his  court  understood  it.  A  courtier  advised  him  to  chastise  the  preach- 
er, but  the  abandoned  king  simply  remarked  :  "  He  has  done  his  duty, 
let  us  do  ours."  This  shows  that  however  deep  men  may  have  sunk  in 
crime,  there  is  something  in  the  conscience  still  which  demands  that  vice 
be  plainly  dealt  with.  Such  men  will  often  listen  with  interest  to  an 
appeal  which  condemns  them  in  the  most  positive  manner,  while  the 
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preacher  who  should  confine  himself  to  a  softly  musical  and  effeminate 
dialect,  would  command  neither  their  attention  nor  respect. 

I  observe  further,  that  to  feed  his  flock  with  understanding,  the  Pas- 
tor must  present  but  one  doctrine  at  a  time.  Discourses  are  sometimes 
too  comprehensive  to  be  instructive  to  the  common  mind.  In  present- 
ing several  topics  properly  distinct,  they  fail  to  present  either  one  with 
distinctness  and  force.  Besides,  when  the  Pastor  brings  out  a  whole 
body  of  divinity  in  one  discourse,  he  has  no  material  left  for  another. 
He  should,  moreover,  present  but  one  doctrine  at  a  time,  in  order  to 
avoid  useless  repetition,  and  that  his  preaching  may  not  lack  interest  by 
being  common-place.  It  is  certain  that  many  of  the  great  truths  of  re- 
ligion are  such,  from  their  very  nature,  that  they  cannot  be  repeated  too 
often  ;  and  yet,  as  all  such  truths  are  capable  of  an  almost  infinite  vari- 
ety of  applications,  it  is  proper  to  bring  forth  new  truths  with  old  doc- 
trines. It  is  proper  and  just  because  it  arouses  and  fixes  the  attention. 
It  is  proper  and  just  to  present  truth  in  that  form  and  method  which 
gives  to  it  the  greatest  power.  This  is  the  law  which  should  guide  solid 
discussions.  Divine  truth  is  adapted  to  the  intellectual  as  well  as  the 
moral  constitution,  and  therefore  its  illustrations  and  applications  should 
reach  the  heart  through  the  avenues  prepared  for  them  in  the  under- 
standing. Divine  truth  is  not  a  strange  power,  working  upon  men  in  a 
blind  way,  like  animal  magnetism.  It  is  not  a  force  shrouded  in  mys- 
tery, and  capable  of  affecting  the  heart  while  the  intellect  is  asleep.  It 
works  properly  on  the  heart  precisely  in  the  measure  and  degree  in 
which  it  is  appreciated  in  the  understanding ;  and  hence  it  is  said  in  the 
text  that  the  Pastors  after  God's  own  heart  feed  their  flocks  with  knowl- 
edge and  understanding, — a  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  truth. 
But  the  human  mind  is  of  such  construction  that  as  "  one  thing  at  a 
time  "  is  the  motto  in  popular  education,  so  it  should  be  the  motto  in 
imparting  religious  knowledge.  The  force  of  the  preacher  should  be 
concentrated,  that  he  may  strike  one  decisive  blow;  and  it  is  only  by  a 
succession  of  such  blows  that  the  flinty  rock  is  broken.  Among  an 
ignorant  and  superstitious  people,  who  deem  it  a  task  to  think,  and  who 
care  nothing  for  the  subject  matter  of  a  discourse,  provided  it  be  deliv- 
ered with  a  large  amount  of  noise  and  tone,  with  groanings  unutterable 
and  gesticulations  indescribable,  it  makes  but  little  difference  whether 
the  so-called  sermon  discuss  one  or  many  topics  ;  but  among  a  cultivat- 
ed people,  and  where  the  institutions  of  the  gospel  have  become  some- 
what established,  it  is  impossible  that  the  ministrations  of  the  pulpit 
should  maintain  their  appropriate  force  without  this  rigid  adherance  to 
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unity.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  Pastor  ought  never  to  discuss  the  recip- 
rocal relations  of  two  doctrines  in  the  same  discourse,  but  that  he  should 
confine  himself  rigidly  to  the  subject  which  he  introduces  from  his  text. 
The  doctrines  of  human  ability  and  inability  are  both  true  in  a  certain 
sense  ;  but  to  show  the  truth  of  each  separately,  without  discussing  the 
relation  which  binds  them  in  harmony,  might  give  the  wrong  impression 
that  these  doctrines  were  contradictory.  Hence,  even  unity  requires 
that  not  only  the  particular  doctrines  themselves,  but  also  the  particular 
relation  which  binds  them  together,  should  be  demonstrated.  There  are 
doctrines  which  sustain  such  a  relation  to  each  other  as  the  centripetal 
and  centrifugal  forces  in  guiding  the  course  of  a  planet.  Should  the 
centripetal  force  prevail,  the  planet  would  fly  to  the  centre  ;  but  should 
the  centrifugal  force  prevail,  it  would  fly  away  from  the  centre  and  be 
lost.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  these  forces  should  exactly  balance 
each  other,  in  order  that  the  planet  may  move  steadily  on  in  its  course. 
In  like  manner  there  are  doctrines  which  must  be  so  presented  as  to 
balance  each  other,  and  harmonize  into  one  and  the  same  comprehensive 
faith  ;  and  all  this  is  accomplished  by  observing  the  logical  principles  of 
unity.  It  has  been  said  of  Chatham  that,  although  his  manner  was  far 
inferior  to  that  of  many  orators  of  his  time,  still  no  one  of  them  could 
make  so  deep  an  impression.  "  His  logic  was  pointed  and  severe. 
His  speeches  contained  but  just  one  thought,  and  that  he  brandished  aloft, 
and  when  all  had  gazed  upon  it,  and  seen  all  its  features  and  proposi- 
tions, he  hurled  it  down  upon  the  minds  of  his  hearers  with  the  force  of 
a  giant."  It  has  been  said  of  his  speeches  that  they  were  "single  bolts 
falling  strait  from  heaven,  'burning,  shattering  and  melting  whatever 
came  in  their  way."  What  Chatham  was  as  a  Parliamentary  debater — 
such  should  the  Pastor  be  as  a  preacher. 

I  observe  again,  that  to  feed  his  people  with  understanding,  and  so 
teach  aptly,  the  Pastor  should  use  impressive  language.  To  be  impres- 
sive, language  must  be  select.  If  the  common  phrases  and  abbreviated 
words  of  the  nursery  are  used,  the  sermon  will  lack  dignity,  and  offend 
where  it  ought  to  conciliate.  Also  words  should  be  selected  which  are 
not  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  hearer,  for  otherwise  he  would  listen  as 
to  an  unknown  tongue.  There  should  also  be  pointed  comparisons,  and 
brilliant  illustrations.  The  truth  should  be  painted,  and  its  blazing 
portraits  hung  up  every  where  in  the  hearer's  imagination.  The  ab- 
stract principles  of  the  religious  faith  should  take  the  semblance  of  ac- 
tive, living  agents,  until  the  skillful  touch  of  the  Pastor's  wand.  There 
are  times  when  he  should  drop  the  cold  formalities  of  logic,  and  com- 
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mend  the  truth  by  sketching  bright  pictures  of  its  beauty.  Every  truth 
rightly  seen  is  beautiful  in  its  very  nature,  and  everything  that  is  really 
beautiful  is  in  its  essence  true.  Beauty  is  a  part  of  the  essential  nature 
of  truth.  "  Words  fitly  spoken  are  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of 
silver,"  and  because  such  words  are  forcible  expressions  of  truth  and 
goodness.  In  our  conception  then  of  the  ideal  excellence  of  the  Pastor, 
we  must  think  of  him  as  an  orator.  Not  such  an  orator  as  is  made  arti- 
ficially, by  the  mock  gestures,  and  mimic  rules  of  intonation,  given  at 
the  academy.  An  orator  is  rather  a  living  man,  acting  out  the  sympa- 
thies of  his  own  nature,  as  they  kindle  under  the  truths  which  he  un- 
folds. Now  his  subject  gushes  forth  in  a  stream  of  argument,  even  and 
majestic,  like  the  strong  movement  of  a  deep  and  calmly  moving  river, 
and  now  it  storms  over  a  precipice.  Now  his  subject  takes  fire  inside 
of  him,  and  bursts  forth  in  volcanic  eruptions  ;  and  now  throws  off  its 
beauty  and  clearness  in  glowing  flame.  The  true  definity  of  an  orator 
is  that  his  language  and  style  are  both  impressive.  He  takes  his  hearer 
by  the  hand,  and  ever  and  anon  leads  him  away  from  the  cold  formali- 
ties of  logic,  into  a  realm  where  truth  is  seen  replete  with  life  and  ac- 
tion. So  instead  of  presenting  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  always  in 
the  lifelessness  of  abstract  formulary,  the  orator  opens  the  heavens,  and 
discloses  the  "  angels  of  God  ascending  and  decending  "  upon  the  Son 
of  Man. 

I  know  it  has  been  said  that  inspired  truth  needs  no  recommendation 
of  the  rhetoric  art — and  that  divine  truth  does  not  depend  for  its  effect 
upon  force  in  style.  As  if  divine  truth  must  not  be  explained  to  the 
understanding,  and  pressed  on  the  heart  just  like  any  other  truth.  As 
if  persuasion  were  unnecessary,  and  man  might  become  a  believer  in  the 
highest  and  most  sublime  truths,  without  teaching,  and  without  having 
called  into  action  any  of  the  powers  of  the  soul.  As  if  divine  truth 
could  become  practical  in  fallen  man  without  the  use  of  appropriate 
means.  Such  a  theory  may  be  advocated  by  an  honest  man,  if  he  be 
utterly  ignorant ;  but  it  is  inconceivable  that  it  should  have  the  support 
of  an  intelligent  biblical  student,  unless  his  indolence  should  overbalance 
his  virtue,  in  order  to  excuse  himself  from  the  labor  of  preaching  the 
word  with  power.  Go  view  the  sublime  imagery  of  the  Prophets,  the 
Psalms,  and  the  Apocalypse,  and  then  ask,  if  you  can,  whether  divine 
truth  does  not  become  more  impressive  by  its  appeals  through  the  rhe- 
torical images  and  visions  of  the  imagination.  Does  the  cold,  listless 
hearing  of  the  ear  make  the  truth  as  impressive  concerning  the  abyss  of 
the  lost,  as  it  does  to  behold  its  sulphuric  clouds  wheeling  up  from  the 
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pit,  circle  above  circle,  as  they  ascend  its  murky  walls,  while  far  down 
sparkle  in  awful  night  the  mad  billows  of  the  lake  of  fire — the  devil 
chained  and  cast  down — and  there  wailing  the  beast,  the  false  prophet, 
and  all  the  deceived  ? 

Do  we  not  get  the  clearest  conception  of  heaven  through  the  glowing 
description  of  the  New  Jerusalem — her  glittering  walls  of  precious  stones, 
her  gates  of  pearl,  and  streets  of  transparent  gold  ;  her  alabaster  domes 
and  silver  spires,  and  blazing  terraces,  and  towers  begirt  with  battle- 
ments ;  the  star-lit  domes,  the  crystal  river,  the  tree  of  life  and  its  heal- 
ing leaves ;  no  sun  nor  moon,  but  up  above  and  all  around,  the  glory 
of  Grod  its  light  ?  Dare  you  tell  the  toil-worn  Christian  pilgrim  that 
this  city  of  splendor  and  of  rest  is  not  instructive  ?  Does  he  not  with 
trembling  hands  and  eyes  dim  with  tears  look  up  through  the  opening 
clouds  to  gaze  upon  the  city  as  his  home,  where  all  his  pains  and  sor- 
rowings shall  cease,  and  all  his  tears  be  wiped  away  by  the  kind  hand 
of  God  ?  How  else  then  can  you  enforce  the  truth  so  well  as  by  firing 
the  imagination  with  its  awfulness  and  glory  ?  And  wherefore  was  the 
faculty  of  imagination  given  to  man,  if  not  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
picture-gallery  wherein  to  hang  up  pictorial  illustrations  of  the  truth. 
Certainly  language  cannot  be  impressive  unless  it  excite  this  faculty,  and 
to  do  this  it  must  be  shaped  by  the  rhetorician's  art. 

I  know  we  hear  from  certain  quarters  that  finely  written,  rhetorical 
discourses,  only  tend  to  destroy  piety.  This  is  true  perhaps  if  the  Pas- 
tor labors  in  this  direction,  with  no  higher  motive  than  the  selfishness  of 
securing  his  own  popularity.  It  is  true  that  all  of  this  world's  attain- 
ments are  worso  than  vain,  if  the  Pastor  should  not  be  a  good  man. 
But  being  a  good  man  will  he  not  use  every  appropriate  means  for  se- 
curing the  salvation  of  his  fellow-men,  through  the  awakening  of  their 
dormant  understandings  ?  Would  it  not  be  a  contradiction,  to  call  that 
man  pious,  who  should  neglect  any  of  these  means  ?  True  piety  in  the 
Pastor  manifests  itself,  as  in  other  men,  in  force,  action,  energy,  The 
sounder  the  piety,  the  more  urgency  in  applying  human  means.  Hence 
the  Prophets  were  the  most  urgent  of  men.  Their  language  burns 
with  intensity,  and  flames  with  rhetoric  force.  It  should  be  so  with  the 
Pastor.  His  hearer  is  like  an  organ,  with  thousands  of  keys  and  innu- 
merable stops.  The  Pastor  is  the  organist,  who  sits  down  to  the  instru- 
ment hoping  to  rouse  all  its  hidden  powers  of  harmony.  He  must  play 
on  all  the  susceptibilities.  He  must  convince  the  reason — he  must  feed 
with  understanding — he  must  kindle  the  heart — and  he  must  persuade 
the  will. 
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The  perfect  Pastor — the  Pastor  who  should  come  up  to  the  standard 
of  ideal  excellence,  and  be  wholly  according  to  God's  own  heart,  would 
far  surpass  the  actual  Pastor  in  every  particular.  Perhaps  it  is  impos- 
sible for  man  to  realize  and  put  in  practice  this  high  excellence.  It  is 
possible  however  to  rise  towards  this  ideal  standard,  although  we  may 
not  quite  reach  it.  There  is  no  danger,  therefore,  lest  we  should  raise 
this  standard  too  high  in  our  conceptions,  for  it  is  true  of  this,  as  of  all 
other  labors,  that  the  more  elevated  our  ideal  of  excellence,  the  higher  we 
shall  rise  towards  perfection  in  the  excellence  of  practical  life.  And 
whatever  may  be  said  of  other  callings,  it  is  certain  that  we  cannot  have 
too  high  an  opinion  of  the  sacred  office.  Robert  Hall  has  said  that 
"  the  moment  we  permit  ourselves  to  think  lightly  of  the  Christian  min- 
try,  our  right  arm  is  withered ;  nothing  but  imbecility  and  relaxation 
remains.  For  no  man  ever  excelled  in  a  profession  to  which  he  did  not 
feel  an  attachment  bordering  on  enthusiasm,  though  what  in  other  pro- 
fessions is  enthusiasm,  is  in  ours  the  dictate  of  sobriety  and  truth." 

There  are  hindrances,  however,  which  prevent  those  high  attainments 
which  are  possible,  and  were  otherwise  practicable,  let  the  preacher's 
standard  of  excellence  be  elevated  ever  so  high  in  his  own  mind.  I 
propose,  then,  to  speak,  briefly, — 

3.  Of  some  of  the  hindrances  to  the  Pastor's  practical  excellence. 
One  of  these  hindrances  is  the  Pastor's  inadequate  pecuniary  support. 
He  is  commonly  poor  at  the  commencement  of  his  preparatory  studies, 
for  the  rich  have  generally  no  idea  of  devoting  themselves  to  such  toils 
and  privations  as  attend  the  sacred  office.  And  because  the  Pastor  is 
chiefly  dependent  on  his  own  unassisted  energies  in  obtaining  his  educa- 
tion, he  feels  obliged  to  confine  his  intellectual  discipline  to  the  narrow- 
est course  admissible.  Beyond  his  prescribed  course  there  are  many 
important  branches  which  he  would  pursue  did  not  poverty  forbid. 
The  candidate  for  pastoral  labor,  in  the  usual  course,  spends  at  least 
nine  years  of  unremitting  toil.  The  vacation  brings  him  no  holiday,  for 
he  must  then  teach  or  do  manual  labor  for  funds.  Often  he  is  driven 
away  from  his  studies  in  term-time,  to  gather  up  some  small  additions  to 
his  scanty  means.  After  the  burden  of  teaching  through  the  day,  he 
must  toil  on  late  at  night  in  his  studies,  that  he  may  lose  no  time  in  his 
collegiate  course.  Health  sometimes  fails,  and  the  eye  grows  dim  with 
incessant  watchings  ;  and  still  hoping  to  be  of  some  benefit  to  his  fellow- 
men,  he  takes  courage  and  struggles  on.  While  the  student  of  abund- 
ant means  lies  down  to  pass  the  night  in  quiet  rest,  with  no  cares  for 
tomorrow,  the  poor  candidate  for  the  ministry  trims  his  lamp  that  he 
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may  advance  his  scholarship,  and  save  time  to  labor  for  funds.  When 
his  course  is  finished,  he  is,  in  spite  of  all  economy,  in  debt,  for  it  were 
surely  a  miracle,  if  beginning  with  nothing  he  should  be  able  to  earn, 
while  pursuing  his  nine  years  studies,  the  necessary  sum  of  two  thou- 
sand dollars  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  collegiate  and  theological 
course,  and  purchase  a  very  few  books.  He  could  pay  his  debts,  how- 
ever, could  he  have  a  salary  that  should  compare  in  any  proper  sense 
with  the  expenditure  of  time  and  money  in  his  preparatory  study.  The 
salary  of  the  Pastor,  when  such  as  to  be  considered  generous,  is  not  far 
from  one-half  of  what,  with  the  same  talents  and  outlay,  he  might  realize 
in  almost  any  other  calling  he  might  choose.  There  are  facts  enough  to 
show  that  the  Vermont  Pastor  who  receives  a  salary  of  five  hundred 
dollars,  might  receive  one  thousand  dollars  as  well  in  other  callings, 
would  he  accept  them.  Every  pastor  who  labors  under  such  circum- 
stances, does  in  effect,  so  far  as  the  right  of  property  is  concerned,  give 
to  his  church  and  society  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 
And  yet,  doubtless  every  church  and  society  forget  more  or  less  the 
self-denial  of  their  minister,  and  think  he  ought  to  be  very  grateful  to 
them  if  he  receives  his  half-pay  with  some  promptness.  The  Pastor, 
when  his  relations  to  his  people  are  tolerable,  receives  about  pay  enough 
to  feed  and  clothe  him  and  his,  if  he  will  scrupulously  forego  most  of 
the  comforts,  and  all  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  But  how  and  when  shall 
he  pay  his  debts  %  When  shall  he  be  able  to  add  a  few  books  to  his 
deficient  library  ?  He  does  not  care  so  much  for  hoarding  up  money  ; 
but  the  monies  he  hired  to  pay  his  college  bills  he  must  pay.  It  were 
fraud  for  him  to  think  otherwise.  And  then  there  is  interest  upon  in- 
terest, and  when  can  he  pay  ?  Do  you  say  that,  after  finishing  his  pre- 
paratory studies,  he  should  have  gone  into  some  other  employment,  un- 
til he  should  have  paid  his  bills  ?  Then  very  few  candidates  for  the 
ministry  would  ever  come  to  be  Pastors.  To  enter  upon  other  voca- 
tions is  to  unsettle  the  mind,  besides,  "the  Lord  hath  ordained  that 
they  which  preach  the  Gospel  should  live  of  the  Gospel."  The  Pastor 
has  no  other  source  for  support,  if  in  ' s  fulfilling  the  Gospel  ministry  ' ' 
he  "  give  himself  wholly  to  the  work."  No  one  can  fail  to  see  that  his 
trials  must  be  great,  to  consent  to  spend  all  his  strength  in  his  ministra- 
tions, while  pecuniary  obligations  are  forming  and  increasing  on  every 
hand ;  and  at  the  same  time  his  salary,  which  was  scanty  at  first,  crum- 
bles away,  through  the  covetousness,  or  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  through 
the  needless  disagreements  of  his  flock.  It  is  often  the  case,  that  he 
who  enters  the  ministry  but  little  iuvolved,  and  hoping  soon  "  to  owe  no 
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man  anything,"  finds  his  hopes  blasted  in  a  few  short  years.  The  sala- 
ry was  paid  perhaps  the  first  year,  but  there  was  a  falling  off  the  second  ; 
some  brother  or  parishioner  could  not  bear  the  truth,  and  so  curtailed 
or  entirely  withheld  his  support.  The  flo©k  loved  money  better  than 
the  wisdom  of  the  preacher,  and  so  feigned  dislike  to  the  preaching  to 
excuse  themselves  from  supporting  it.  Thus  the  salary  diminishes,  and 
the  Pastor's  liability  increases,  and  his  soul  is  tortured  with  the  question, 
"  where  shall  I  find  bread  ?  "  Should  he  resort  to  teaching,  or  peddling 
books,  a  portion  of  the  time,  his  people  would  murmur  because  he  did 
not  give  himself  "wholly  to  the  work,"  like  a  "faithful  minister." 
Should  he  buy  a  farm,  then  they  would  murmur  because  of  his  penuri- 
ousness  and  neglect  of  study.  Thus  tortured  and  weighed  down  with 
care,  how  shall  the  Pastor  rise  practically  towards  his  bright  conception 
of  the  ideal  excellence  of  his  calling  ?  Can  flesh  and  blood  live  without 
bread  ?  Can  a  man  spend  his  strength  for  naught  and  pay  his  bills  ? 
What !  can  the  Pastor  gain  knowledge  that  he  may  have  wherewith  to 
feed  his  people,  without  time  to  study,  with  no  bocks  to  consult,  and  no 
means  of  procuring  them  ?  Under  such  depression  no  wonder  that  his 
sermons  decline  as  to  their  vigor  and  instructiveness,  and  at  the  expira- 
tion of  ten  or  twelve  years,  he  who  entered  the  ministry  hopeful,  is 
forced  to  abandon  the  calling  which  lies  near  his  heart,  or  else  he  sinks 
into  the  grave  uncared  for  and  unpitied,  leaving  to  those  nearest  his 
heart  no  legacy  but  the  cold  stinted  charities  of  the  so  called  Christian 
world  •  whose  epitaph,  if  faithfully  written,  would  be, — 

1  This  faithful  Pastor  died  a  martyr  ;  not  in  a  heathen  land,  by  the 
hand  of  barbarians,  but  among  the  civilized,  by  the  relentless  dishon- 
esty of  a  Christian  people.' 

Another  hindrance  to  the  practical  excellence  of  the  Pastor  is,  that 
even  his  scanty  support  depends  too  much  upon  what  is  called  his  "  get- 
ting the  good  will  of  the  people."  It  is  supposed  that  he  must  travel 
from  house  to  house,  give  countenance  to  every  man's  sinful  prejudices, 
let  pride  and  arrogance  go  unrebuked,  and  flatter  every  man's  easily 
besetting  sins,  that  he  may  thus  have  the  sympathy  of  all,  and  obtain 
their  willing  support.  Churches  insist  on'  this,  sometimes,  because  in 
this  way  their  pecuniary  burdens  are  made  lighter ;  in  which  case  the 
motive  can  be  no  other  than  blind  covetousness — a  love  of  mammon, 
rather  than  God.  The  Pastor  has  no  liberty  to  compromise  the  truth 
by  any  such  means,  nor  for  any  such  ends.  Churches  have  no  right  to 
say  that  they  have  not  a  "  minister  of  the  right  stamp,"  and  that  they 
have  not  such  "  a  minister  as  they  can  support,"  because  he  is  not  idol- 
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ized  by  worldlings,  the  vulgar,  and  the  profane,  and  because  such  per- 
sons do  not  subscribe  for  his  support.  He  is  to  preach  the  wisdom  of 
God,  and  not  lower  himself  down  to  accommodate  human  folly.  The 
Gospel  is  indeed  peace  and  good  will  to  men,  if  they  will  receive  it  sub- 
missively ;  otherwise  it  bears  them  no  peace,  no  comfort,  no  hope.  The 
Pastor,  therefore,  is  to  be  chosen  by  his  flock  and  supported  by  them, 
not  because  he  is  a  flatterer,  not  because  he  journies  much  from  house 
to  house,  speaking  smooth  things,  when  he  ought  to  be  in  his  study  ; 
but  because  he  is  a  good  man,  and  an  earnest,  sober  preacher  of  right- 
eousness, whether  men  will  hear  him  or  not.  He  is  not  a  hireling,  and 
the  flock  are  not  his  overseer,  to  tell  him  where  and  how  to  work.  They 
are  not  to  tell  him  that  if  he  will  not  strictly  do  their  pleasure,  and  re- 
buke what  sins  they  think  fit  and  pass  over  those  they  would  tolerate, 
they  shall  withhold  bread.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  Pastor  is  re- 
sponsible to  God  rather  than  to  man, — a  sense  in  which  he  is  never  to 
rise  up  and  labor  according  to  the  dictation  of  their  selfishness.  He  is 
himself  an  under- shepherd  and  the  overseer  of  his  flock.  There  is  often 
too  much  stress  laid  on  pastoral  visiting.  Some  men  are  in  the  habit 
of  saying  that  they  will  pay  something  for  the  support  of  the  gospel  if 
the  minister  will  only  visit  them  often.  It  is  often  the  case  that  such 
persons  are  rarely  seen  in  the  sanctuary,  and  yet  say  they  are  anxious  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  preacher.  But  why  not  go  and  wait  on  his 
ministrations  ?  The  Pastor  holds  a  grand  levee  on  every  seventh  day, 
and  nothing  would  rejoice  his  heart  more  than  to  become  acquainted 
with  his  people  on  these  occasions.  He  has  a  great  work  to  do,  and 
cannot  leave  it  to  idle  away  time  in  making  unimportant  visits.  It  is 
proper  for  the  Pastor  to  visit  the  sick  and  to  stand  by  the  bedside  of  the 
dying ;  but  those  who  are  in  health  should  expect  to  be  fed  with  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  only  as  they  go  up  to  the  sanctuary.  There  is 
a  wide  difference  between  the  Pastor  and  the  Colporteur.  The  latter 
may  visit ;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  former  to  teach,  and  for  this  end  to 
give  himself  closely  to  study.  But  how  many  are  prevented  because 
their  people  love  visiting  better  than  instruction.  They  forget  that  in 
order  to  feed  them  with  knowledge,  he  must  study  without  the  annoy- 
ance of  so  many  frivolous  interruptions. 

The  excuse  is  often  made  by  the  Pastor  that  in  the  multiplicity  of 
pastoral  calls  and  visits  there  is  no  time  for  study ;  but  he  ought  rather 
to  say,  with  an  eloquent  writer  on  this  subject,  that  "  in  the  absolute 
necessity  for  study  there  is  no  time  for  so  many  calls — so  many  miscel- 
laneous duties."     It  ought  to  be  a  principle  with  every  settled  clergy- 
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man,  that  the  most  sacred  purpose  for  which  time  is  given,  next  to  actual 
preaching,  is  study.  A  minister  of  Christ  has  something  of  more  im- 
portance to  do  than  to  spend  his  time  in  strolling  over  his  parish.  And 
when  the  Pastor  shall  act  on  this  conviction,  and  the  people  shall  learn 
to  support  him  for  the  sake  of  his  instruction  rather  than  for  his  com- 
pany, then  we  may  expect  to  see  realized  more  of  the  ideal  excellence 
of  the  Christian  ministry. 

Another  hindrance  to  the  practical  excellence  of  the  Pastor  is  that 
churches  sometimes  roll  upon  him  the  burden  of  their  discipline. 
Should  there  be  a  difference  between  brethren,  the  parties  seem  to  sup- 
pose that  it  may  be  a  virtue  in  them  to  be  obstinate,  and  to  avoid 
all  concessions  on  either  part,  and  to  be  agreed  only  as  touching  one 
thing,  and  that  is — to  maintain  the  difference  as  long  as  possible.  And 
if  others  besides  the  parties  concerned  undertake  a  mediation,  they 
sometimes,  and  not  unfrequently,  fall  short  of  their  aim  by  taking  sides, 
some  on  this  part  and  others  on  that ;  so  that  the  difference,  small  at 
first,  finally  penetrates  the  whole  society.  The  Pastor  may  speak  of 
peace,  but  the  reply  is  disunion;  he  may  talk  of  brotherly  love,  but 
the  answer  is  hate.  People  complain  because  he  does  not  settle  the 
difficulty  and  produce  harmony,  while  they  are  inactive  or  else  fanning 
the  flame  of  discord.  The  people  complain  because  their  minister  does 
not  visit  those  alienated  from  each  other,  and  by  his  familiarity  persuade 
them  of  their  wrong,  while  they  themselves  suppose  they  have  full  li- 
cense to  be  cold  hearted  and  estranged  from  each  other.  They  suppose 
their  minister  should  be  well  acquainted  with  all  his  flock,  while  it  is 
proper  for  them  to  hold  themselves  aloof  from  each  other  in  all  the  hos- 
pitalities and  social  intercourse  of  life.  And  if  the  Pastor  cannot 
bring  about  a  right  state  of  feeling  among  his  people  while  they  are  thus 
tasking  their  energies  in  opposition,  it  is  soon  currently  reported  that 
"he  is  not  of  the  right  stamp."  They  forget  that  they  are  under  the 
most  solemn  obligations,  as  the  professed  followers  of  Christ,  "to  bear 
one  another's  burdens,"  and  that  they  ought  to  labor  in  their  sphere  for 
the  advance  of  the  cause  of  Christ,  with  as  much  earnestness  and  zeal  as 
the  Pastor.  Because  they  neglect  to  do  this,  the  minister  is  dishearten- 
ed. He  is  continually  perplexed,  continually  having  no  time  for  health- 
ful meditation  and  quiet  thought.  He  aims  at  great  usefulness — he 
longs  to  impart  wisdom,  but  he  is  prevented  by  the  care  of  those  things 
which  his  people  might  care  for  as  well  as  he.  He  is  called  away  from 
his  studies  and  then  complained  of  because  his  discourses  are  carelessly 
prepared,  and  because  as  a  preacher  he  has  no  weight  of  character. 
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These  are  a  few  of  the  hindrances  to  a  higher  practical  excellence  in 
the  ministry.  It  is  a  matter  of  wonder  to  some  that  men  should  wear  out 
so  much  sooner  in  this,  than  in  other  professions.  At  that  age  when 
members  of  the  medical  or  legal  profession  have  but  just  come. to  their 
prime,  clergymen  are  usually  superannuated,  or  regarded  by  the  church- 
es as  unfit  for  employment.  Probably  there  are  now  some  fifty  clergy- 
men in  Massachusetts  out  of  employ,  who  would  now  be  thought  in  their 
prime  had  they  pursued  either  medicine  or  law.  There  are  such  in- 
stances in  Vermont.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  churches  to  take 
young  men  just  out  of  their  preparatory  course,  and  to  roll  upon  them 
such  burdens  of  care  as  to  exhaust  the  greater  part  of  their  time,  leaving 
them  no  leisure  for  improvement  in  study,  so  as  to  sustain  themselves 
as  preachers ;  and  then,  after  having  prematurely  crushed  the  spring 
and  elasticity  of  youth,  they  have  thought  wise  to  abandon  their  Pastors 
when  they  have  just  arrived  at  that  time  of  life  when,  if  rightly  treated, 
they  would  have  just  begun  to  be  useful.  Very  likely  the  churches 
have  not  done  this  ,of  design,  but  through  ignorance  of  the  Pastor's 
wants  and  necessities.  It  is  the  duty,  therefore,  of  the  ministry  to  en- 
lighten this  ignorance,  and  to  stand  firm  against  these  needless  hindran- 
ces to  high  attainments  in  that  pastoral  excellence  which  we  are  assured 
is  after  God's  own  heart.  By  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  such  at- 
tainments, the  churches  are  delaying  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy ;  and 
by  striving  after  such  attainments,  the  Pastor  is  urging  on  this  fulfil- 
ment. Besides,  ministers  are  scarce ;  and  in  this  scarcity,  the  churches 
must  not  make  such  a  prodigal  expenditure  of  the  life  and  talent  of  their 
shepherds.  Would  they  allow  them  to  improve,  and  enlarge  their  own 
understanding  by  quiet  study,  the  churches  would  find  themselves  amply 
repaid,  more  generally,  by  the  superior  wisdom  of  their  spiritual  teach- 
ers in  later  life.  Besides,  these  miscellaneous  duties  with  which  the 
churches  would  over-task  the  ministry,  are  the  very  labors  which  they 
ought  to  perform  themselves  and  for  each  other,  as  the  necessary  condi- 
tions of  their  own  spirituality.  In  the  Scripture  sense,  they  ought  to 
be  "helpers  of  the  ministry." 

The  peculiar  mission  of  the  Pastor  is  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  to 
use  every  means  that  he  may  preach  it  faithfully  and  with  power.  We 
have  seen  that  he  ought  to  be  familiar  with  the  relations  of  religion  to 
the  State,  and  with  all  those  departments  in  science  which  enable  him 
to  illustrate  more  forcibly  the  existence  and  government  of  God.  And 
besides  his  scientific  and  theological  attainments,  he  should  be  apt  to 
teach.     In  these  attainments  the  standard  cannot  be  too  high.     Let  it  be 
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elevated  to  the  highest  conceivable  perfection,  and  let  the  Pastor  ever 
gaze  on  the  bright  ideal  as  the  guiding  star  of  his  life.  On  this  depends 
his  usefulness  under  the  Divine  blessing.  Let  him  not  turn  aside  to 
the  right,  nor  to  the  left,  from  seeking  to  be  a  Pastor  given  unto  his 
flock  by  the  Lord,  to  feed  them  with  knowledge  and  understanding.  If 
in  their  blindness,  his  people  should  seek  to  entice  him  away  from  such 
high  usefulness,  let  him,  like  Bunyan's  Pilgrim,  "  put  his  fingers  in 
his  ears,  and  address  himself  to  his  journey  with  more  earnestness." 
Let  him  remember  that  he  is  solemnly  set  apart  as  a  teacher,  and  there- 
fore should  consider  himself  bound  to  impart  that  instruction  which  he 
knows  to  be  most  important,  and  spend  his  energies  in  that  manner 
which  shall  benefit  the  church  the  most.  And  while  he  labors  thus, 
however  some  may  oppose,  and  whatever  hindrances  may  arise,  he  will 
always  find  a  faithful  few  of  his  flock  to  stand  by  and  stay  up  his  hands, 
— brethren  whose  hearts  will  be  knit  with  his  as  the  heart  of  one  man. 
And  what  is  more,  Jesus  will  be  his  protector  and  support.  The  church 
having  such  a  Pastor,  may  not  know  him  now,  but  they  shall  know  him 
hereafter.  Perhaps  through  their  unconscious  neglect  it  may  be  said  of 
him,  that  he  "  suffered  in  weariness  and  painfulness,  in  watchings  often, 
in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  cold  and  nakedness,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness, 
in  the  city,  and  among  false  brethren."  The  body  may  lose  its  vigor 
while  in  youth,  and  the  eye  grow  blind  through  incessant  watchings ; 
but  beyond  these  toils  and  commotions  there  cometh  for  the  minister  of 
Christ  a  still  eternity  of  rest.  And  when  the  false  standards  of  human 
judgment  shall  have  vanished,  it  shall  appear  that  he  who  has  labored 
to  be  a  Pastor  after  God's  own  heart,  was  indeed  faithful  and  true  ;  and 
all  the  ransomed  shall  declare  that  his  feet  were  indeed  beautiful  upon 
the  mountains,  as  he  went  forth  publishing  good  tidings,  and  peace. 


CHARGE   TO  THE   PASTOR, 


BY    REV.    J.    S.    CLARK. 


Dearly  beloved  Brother  in  Christ, 

and  fellow -laborer,  in  the  bonds  of  the  Gospel, — 

The  weight  of  responsibility  that  rests  upon  you  in  the  office  you 
now  bear,  can  only  be  estimated  by  a  view  of  the  consequences  that  will 
result  from  your  labors  in  the  eternal  world.  The  care  of  immortal 
souls  is  committed  to  your  charge,  and  upon  the  faithfulness  or  unfaith- 
fulness with  which  you  perform  the  duties  of  your  station,  their  eternal 
destiny  depends. 

In  view  of  the  immense  importance  of  the  work  of  the  ministry,  it 
has  always  been  deemed  suitable  to  give  to  every  person  on  his  first  in- 
duction into  the  holy  office,  a  solemn  charge  to  the  faithful  performance 
of  the  great  duties  connected  with  it.  Since  this  is  not  only  fit  in  itself, 
but  is  also  sanctioned  by  apostolic  usage,  you  will  now  permit  me,  dear 
Brother,  by  special  appointment  of  this  ecclesiastical  body,  in  the  name 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Great  Head  of  the 
church,  to  address  you  in  relation  to  the  momentous  objects  which,  as  a 
minister  of  the  New  Testament,  should  always  engross  your  attention. 
Under  a  solemn  sense  that  we  shall  one  day  meet  at  the  bar  of  God,  to 
give  an  account  of  our  ministry,  I  now  charge  you, — Take  heed  to 
thyself, — Take  heed  to  thy  doctrine, — Take  heed  to  the  flock 
of  which  the  Holy  Ghost  has  made  thee  Overseer. 

Take  heed  to  Thyself.  While  you  become  an  instructor  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  lead  them  in  the  way  of  salvation,  see  that  you  experience  the 
grace  of  God  in  your  own  heart ;  lest  after  having  preached  the  Gospel 
to  others,  thou  thyself  should  be  a  cast-away.  Let  your  daily  deport- 
ment exhibit  a  brilliant  example  of  the  grace  of  the  Gospel, — ever 
showing  thyself,  in  all  your  intercourse  with  mankind,  a  pattern  of  good 
works.     Endeavor  in  all  things  to  have  your  conversation  savor  of  that 
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wisdom  which  is  from  above — which  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle, 
and  easy  to  be  entreated,  fall  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  without  partial- 
ity and  without  hypocrisy.  Let  no  man  despise  thee,  but  holding  the 
mystery  of  faith  in  a  pure  conscience,  prove  thyself  to  be  a  man  of  God 
in  deed  and  in  truth ;  and  be  thou  an  example  of  the  believers,  in 
word,  in  conversation,  in  charity,  in  spirit,  in  purity. 

Take  heed  to  thy  Doctrine.  See  that  ye  be  sound  in  the  faith, — in 
doctrine  pure  and  uncorrupt.  Make  the  oracles  of  divine  truth  thy 
study ;  let  them  be  thy  only  directory  respecting  both  faith  and  prac- 
tice. In  accordance  with  these  speak  thou  the  things  which  become 
sound  doctrine.  Let  the  person,  offices  and  character  of  the  glorious 
Savior  be  the  main  subjects  of  your  meditation  and  preaching.  Determine 
with  the  great  apostle,  to  know  nothing  among  your  people  but  Christ 
Jesus  and  him  crucified.  This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  Gospel 
— the  grand  centre  around  which  all  the  distinct  parts  of  divine  truth 
revolve — the  radiating  point  from  which  all  its  rays  are  emitted.  Let 
this,  therefore,  together  with  all  the  branches  of  divine  truth  connected 
with  it,  be  kept  prominently  in  view,  both  in  your  own  mind  and  be- 
fore the  people.  Let  nothing  be  kept  back  which  God  has  been  pleased 
to  reveal,  whether  of  his  own  character,  or  of  the  character  of  man ; 
whether  matters  of  faith,  or  rules  of  duty. 

The  absolute  sovereignty  of  God,  with  all  the  great  doctrines  connect- 
ed with  and  growing  out  of  it,  the  moral  agency  and  accountability  of 
man,  the  depravity  of  human  nature,  the  deceitfulness  and  treachery  of 
the  human  heart,  man's  weakness  and  impotency,  his  entire  dependence 
on  God  for  moral  power  to  do  his  will,  regeneration,  repentance,  conver- 
sion, personal  holiness,  relative  duties,  the  future  judgment,  and  eternal 
retributions — in  one  word,  the  whole  revealed  will  of  God — shun  not 
thou  to  declare  in  all  its  pungency  and  point. 

Take  heed  to  the  Flock  of  which  the  Holy  Ghost  has  made  thee 
Overseer.  The  church  of  God  is  represented  as  the  purchase  of  his  own 
blood.  By  your  consecration  to  the  sacred  ministry  you  are  constituted 
a  steward  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  is  committed  this  precious 
charge.  It  devolves  on  you  to  distribute  for  its  growth  and  nourish- 
ment the  bread  of  life — to  administer  in  its  ordinances — to  lead  and  di- 
rect in  its  discipline.  See  then  that  ye  starve  not  the  flock,  and  thus 
bring  reproach  upon  the  sacred  ministry.  Feed  Christ's  sheep.  Feed 
Christ's  lambs.  Do  the  work  of  an  evangelist.  Preach  the  word.  Be 
instant  in  season,  out  of  season ;  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort,  with  all  long- 
suffering  and  doctrine. 
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As  preaching  is  the  most  important  work  of  your  office,  neglect  not 
the  gift  of  God  which  is  in  thee,  but  carefully  cherish  it  by  reading, 
prayer  and  meditation.  Devote  the  vigor  of  life  to  the  treasuring  up  of 
sound  knowledge.  Study  to  show  thyself  approved  of  God,  a  workman 
that  needeth  not  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth.  In 
dispensing  the  word  be  always  ready  to  enter  the  work  as  one  that  is  in 
earnest  and  unwearied  in  his  labor.  Improve  every  favorable  opportu- 
nity to  hold  up  the  candle  of  the  Lord,  the  light  of  divine  truth,  for  the 
instruction,  comfort  and  profit  of  those  who  may  be  placed  under  your 
ministry.  Let  it  not  only  be  exhibited  at  stated  seasons,  in  the  public 
assembly,  but  in  private  circles  also— in  places  of  obscurity,  in  the  midst 
of  friends,  and  in  the  midst  of  enemies. 

Regard  the  different  conditions,  wants  and  characters  of  your  congre- 
gation, dispensing  to  each  one  his  appropriate  portion.  In  addressing 
the  impenitent,  bring  the  thunders  of  Sinai  in  all  their  terrific  majesty 
to  bear  upon  the  conscience.  Point  the  awakened  sinner  to  the  blood 
of  Calvary.  To  the  consistent,  confirmed  Christian,  open  the  treasures 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  and  to  the  feeble  minded,  the  weak,  the  des- 
ponding, administer  the  consolations  of  the  divine  promises. 

Another  part  of  your  appropriate  work  will  be  to  administer  the  or- 
dinances of  the  gospel — baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper — to  such  as  you 
may  find,  in  the  light  of  the  Scriptures,  when  viewed  in  all  their  bear- 
ings, to  be  entitled  to  the  same. 

In  the  discipline  of  the  church  you  are  to  lead  and  direct.  This  no 
doubt,  owing  to  the  prejudices,  passions,  peculiar  constitutions,  and  ig- 
norance of  mei,  you  will  find  to  be  a  difficult  and  laborious  task.  Of 
course  you  will  need  much  wisdom  and  grace  to  direct  and  support  you 
under  it.  Therefore  apply  yourself  to  the  fountain  of  wisdom  in  faith 
and  prayer.  Ask  of  Him  who  giveth  liberally  and  upbraideth  not,  the 
direction  you  need.  "While,  in  dispensing  the  censures  of  the  church, 
you  are  to  be  faithful  and  energetic,  you  are  not  to  lord  it  over  God's 
heritage,  but  to  exercise  much  meekness,  forbearance,  long-suffering  and 
patience.  Endeavor  to  keep  at  an  equal  distance  from  rigid  severity  on 
the  one  hand,  and  criminal  remissness  or  indifference  on  the  other.  In 
the  household  of  Christ,  do  nothing  by  partiality,  preferring  one  above 
another.  Keep  thyself  pure  from  the  sins  of  other  men.  In  the  course 
of  your  ministry  you  will  be  called  upon  to  assist  in  the  consecration  of 
others.  The  sacred  charge  thou  has  now  received,  commit  thou  to 
faithful  men  who  shall  be  able  to  teach  others  also.  Lay  hands  sudden- 
denly  on  no  man.     Introduce  none  into  the  sacred  ministry  but  such  as 
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you  shall  be  persuaded,  after  due  trial  and  thorough  examination,  are 
worthy, — men  of  grace,  of  knowledge,  willing  to  learn  and  able  to 
teach. 

Finally,  dear  Brother,  we  charge  thee  before  God  and  the  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ, — Observe  these  things.  Keep  that  which  is  committed 
to  thy  trust.  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  so  shalt  thou  be  a  good 
under-shepherd  of  the  flock  of  Christ,  approved  and  accepted  of  Grod. 
And  when  the  Chief  Shepherd  shall  appear,  He  will  give  thee  a  crown 
of  life. 


RIGHT   HAND  OF   FELLOWSHIP. 


BY    REV.    L.    H.    STONE. 


Man  was  not  made  for  solitude.  The  principles  of  social  life  and 
friendly  intercourse  are  deeply  planted  in  his  nature.  It  is  only  when 
violence  has  been  done  to  the  laws  of  his  being,  when  crime  has  been 
committed,  and  he  would  escape  detection,  or  that  wrong  may  be  prac- 
ticed, that  the  scenes  and  duties  of  social  life  are  spurned,  and  the  soli- 
tude of  the  cave,  or  the  seclusion  of  the  monastery,  sought  in  exchange. 
Divinity  himself  has,  as  it  were,  found  more  pleasure  in  the  social  "Let 
us,"  than  in  the  solitary  "Z" 

Mind  finds  pleasure  in  mingling  with  mind.  Thoughts  imparted  to 
others  are  doubled  in  value  and  pleasure  to  the  mind  that  originates 
them,  and  in  due  time  return,  "  bringing  their  sheaves  with  them." 
Doing  good,  as  well  as  getting  good,  renders  social  life  a  blessing,  and 
a  duty.  On  these  principles  are  all  the  interests  of  society  founded  and 
perfected,  each  member  of  it  receiving  some  advantage  from  the  rela- 
tionship. Cares  and  woes  are  lighter ;  and  the  blessings  of  life  are 
thereby  doubly  precious.  Many  earthly  considerations  unite  men  in 
feeling  and  effort ;  but  compared  with  the  relation  which  Christians 
sustain  to  each  other,  the  cord  which  binds  them  together  is  like  "  the 
spider's  web;  for  it  is  still  true,  as  saith  the  Apostle,  that  "Charity  is 
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the  bond  of  perfectness."  Other  unions  are  brief  in  duration  and  self- 
ish in  nature,  when  compared  with  this.  "  Charity  thinketh  no  evil ;  is 
both  patient  and  kind."  "  Charity  never  faileth."  "  Prophesy  shall 
fail ;  tongues  shall  cease."  Faith  and  hope  shall  be  lost  in  the  realiza- 
tion of  their  objects. 

,How  different  the  object  and  motive  of  the  Christian's  life  and  labor, 
from  those,  from  all,  that  is  merely  temporal !  His  is  a  race  through 
time,  ending  only  in  eternity.  The  weapons  of  his  warfare  are  not  car- 
nal ;  his  crown  and  reward  are  not  of  wasting  material,  not  subjected  to 
the  changes  of  a  mutable  state.  The  glory  of  heaven,  and  the  slow- 
moving  ages  of  eternity,  are  the  measure  and  consummation  of  his  rich 
inheritance."  With  such  prospects  before  him,  well  may  he  bear  bur- 
dens— make  sacrifices — and  toil  through  all  the  day  of  his  earthly  pil- 
grimage. 

Ministers  are  required  to  be  en  samples  to  the  flock ;  of  course  the 
flock  are  to  appreciate  and  follow  the  example.  Ministers  are  to  feed 
the  flock  of  God,  over  which  the  "  Holy  Ghost  doth  make  them  over- 
seers." The  flock  are,  therefore,  to  receive  the  nutriment,  that  they 
may  grow  thereby  ;  and  by  well  ordered  lives  and  godly  conversation, 
be  to  society  as  salt  to  flesh,  preventing  moral  putrefaction,  and  coun- 
teracting the  pestiferous  workings  of  sin  and  death. 

In  this  crusade  against  the  powers  of  darkness,  God  has  given  direc- 
tions to  his  people,  established  the  principles,  and  appointed  the  agen- 
cies to  be  employed.  He  plants  churches,  and  gathers  into  them  from 
time  to  time  such  as  are  saved  through  the  foolishness  of  preaching. 

The  Church  of  Christ,  though  composed  of  many  members  is  "but 
one  body."  "  If  the  whole  body  were  an  eye,  where  were  the  hearing  ?" 
The  hand  cannot  say  to  the  foot,  I  have  no  need  of  thee  ;  no  member 
can  boast  against  his  fellow.  "  But  now  hath  God  set  the  members 
every  one  of  them  in  the  body,  as  it  hath  pleased  him,"  that  there 
should  be  no  schism  in  the  body,  but  that  the  members  should  care  one 
for  another ;  and  whether  one  member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer 
with  it ;  or  one  member  be  honored,  all  the  members  rejoice  with  it. 

At  an  early  day,  comparatively,  in  the  history  of  this  town,  God  in 
his  gracious  Providence  planted  a  church.  He  has  watched  over  it,  and 
during  its  years  of  feebleness  he  sustained  it,  and  when  to  human  view 
its  days  were  nearly  told,  God  strengthened  the  things  that  remained. 
"And  their  enemies  were  turned  away  backward."  Most  of  its  early 
members  and  patrons  have  finished  their  course,  and  gone  to  their  re- 
ward.    "  Instead  of  the  fathers  shall  be  the  sons."     May  they  receive 
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a  rich  legacy  in  the  faith,  works,  and  prayers  of  their  departed  sires, 
and  prove  themselves  worthy  of  the  inheritance. 

In  their  destitution  of  ministerial  labor  they  have  invited  you  to  be- 
come their  Pastor.  You  have  accepted  their  invitation,  and  have  this 
day  been  set'  over  them  in  the  Lord.  Honor  thy  calling,  and  faithfully 
serve  thy  people  and  thy  God,  dear  Brother.  Set  the  trumpet  to  thy 
mouth,  and  give  the  certain  sound,  that  the  people  may  prepare  for 
battle. 

And  now,  my  dear  Brother,  in  accordance  with  apostolic  example, 
and  in  behalf  of  this  Ecclesiastical  Council,  I  extend  to  you  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship.  I  hereby  signify  our  gratitude  to  God  that  he  has 
directed  you  to  this  field  of  labor,  and  to  our  Christian  and  ministerial 
circle.  I  hereby  express,  also,  our  confidence  in  your  views  of  doctrin- 
al, experimental,  and  practical  godliness,  and  that  you  will  "study  to 
show  yourself  approved  unto  God,  a  workman  that  needeth  not  be 
ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth." 

We  hereby  bid  you  welcome  to  our  pulpits,  believing  you  to  be  clad 
in  all  the  authority  of  a  gospel  bishop  or  elder.  May  you  ever  exhib- 
it in  your  life  the  endowments  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  be  such  an  ex- 
ample to  the  people  of  your  charge,  that  they  may  glorify  God  on  your 
behalf ;  and  they  with  you  "  be  living  epistles  to  be  read  of  all  men." 

If,  in  the  progress  of  human  events,  you  should  at  any  time  need  the 
counsel  or  aid  of  your  brethren,  it  shall  be  cheerfully  and  faithfully 
given.  Should  you  meet  the  lot  of  many  a  worthy  ambassador  of  Christ, 
and  be  assailed  with  hard  speeches,  your  motives  impeached,  your  words 
misconstrued  and  falsely  interpreted,  maintaining  your  integrity,  I 
solemnly  pledge  to  you  the  sympathies,  prayers,  and  protection,  of  this 
ecclesiastical  body,  and  the  churches  of  which  it  is  a  representation. 
Though  your  prospects  are  fair,  you  will  heed  the  wise  ancient  remark, 
"  Let  not  him  that  girdeth  on  the  harness  boast,  as  he  that  putteth  it 
off."  From  sin  to  holiness,  and  from  the  power  of  satan  unto  God,  may 
you  be  instrumental  of  turning  many,  who  at  last  shall  be  as  a  "  star  in 
the  crown  of  your  rejoicing." 

May  you  be  continued  a  lasting  blessing  to  this  people,  and  share 
largely  in  their  sympathies  and  prayers  ;  and  may  they  be  a  people  who, 
abiding  by  the  direction  of  the  Apostle,  shall  "  owe  no  man  anything," 
not  even  their  minister,  save  to  love  and  do  good.  It  is  often  said, 
and  with  much  truth,  that  an  unfaithful  minister  brings  upon  himself 
great  guilt,  on  account  of  the  high  and  responsible  station  which  he  oc- 
cupies.    This  is  doubtless  true.     The  thought  is  full  of  solemn  warn- 
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ing  !  With  equal  truth  it  may  be  said  that  a  people  will  incur  a  heavy 
condemnation  who  stand  opposed  to  the  messages  of  a  faithful  minister, 
or  treat  them  with  neglect.  The  consequences,  therefore,  of  the  relation 
into  which  you  and  this  people  are  now  entering,  are  immensely  impor- 
tant. The  rising  generation,  yea,  and  the  children  that  shall  be  born 
in  coming  generations,  will  be  affected  by  the  transactions  of  this  day. 
May  such  a  sense  of  these  things  rest  upon  both  the  minister  and  the 
people,  as  shall  lead  to  most  happy  results.  If  you  stay  yourself  upon 
God,  and  go  in  his  name,  though  difficulties  should  arise,  and  enemies 
multiply,  yet  they  that  shall  be  for  you  will  be  more  than  they  that 
shall  be  against  you. 

I  have  confidence  that  you  will  be  discreet  as  well  as  faithful  and 
firm,  and  that  you  will  use  all  proper  means  to  conciliate  the  minds  of 
the  people  to  the  truth.  .  Dear  Brother,  having  such  confidence  in  you, 
as  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  again  pledge  to  you  our  right-hand's 
friendship,  protection,  and  counsel.  Your  burdens  shall  be  ours  ;  nor 
do  we  doubt,  that  if  need  be,  in  turn,  our  burdens  will  be  yours.  The 
advice  of  friends  enables  us  to  bear  better  the  weight  of  our  obligations, 
and  the  encouragements  of  friends  quiet  the  solicitudes  of  life.  The 
fellowship  of  friends  powerfully  awakens  emotions  of  pleasure,  and 
greatly  relieves  the  pressure  of  pain.  The  hand  of  friendship  smooths 
the  pillow  of  the  dying,  and  makes  the  slumbers  of  disease  assume  a 
milder  cast.  May  you  know  the  worth  of  friendship,  as  duty  shall  re- 
quire, and  be  able  to  bestow  it  upon  the  needy  and  afflicted,  "being 
touched  with  the  feelings  of  their  infirmities." 

Dear  Brother,  how  blessed  is  this  day  S  How  delightful  and  heaven- 
ly this  season  !  Before  us  is  a  vast  assembly,  who,  like  ourselves,  are 
travelling  to  eternity  !  They  are  now,  as  the  posterity  of  departed 
sires,  receiving  at  the  hand  of  this  ecclesiastical  council,  and  from  God, 
an  ascension  gift.  The  interest  now  felt  in  heaven  cannot  be  less  than 
that  now  felt  on  earth.  May  we  not  suppose  that  sainted  fathers  and 
mothers  in  glory  contemplate  the  prospects  of  their  surviving  posterity, 
with  more  than  earthly  emotions  ? 

But,  dear  Brother,  I  am  apprized  that  the  brief  moment  alloted  me 
in  these  connected  services,  has  flown ;  as  our  time  on  earth  also  will 
soon  have  gone.  Let  me,  however,  express  the  hope  that  nothing  may 
occur  to  mar  the  sacred  beauty  of  this  scene.  May  you  lono-  live  and 
labor  in  this  field.  Marry  the  parents,  baptize  the  children,  feed  the 
sheep  and  lambs  of  Christ's  flock,  and  train  the  people  for  the  service 
of  God  on  earth,  and  for  the  enjoyments  of  the  sanctified  in  glory.     And 
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when  you  shall  appear  with  the  assembled  universe,  at  the  judgment  of 
the  great  day,  may  you  be  able  to  say, — "Lord,  here  am  I,  and  the 
souls  which  thou  hast  given  me."     Amen. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  PEOPLE, 


BY    REV.    ARTEMAS   DEAN,    JUN. 


Brethren  of  the  Church  and  Society, — 

God  has  given  you  the  man  of  your  choice  to  be  your  pastor.  And 
as  all  the  other  gifts  of  a  beneficent  Providence,  so  also  this  gift,  lays 
you  under  special  obligations.  It  is  my  duty  on  this  occasion  to  remind 
you  of  these  obligations.  Receive,  therefore,  the  charge  which  I  now 
give  you,  in  the  name  of  God. 

1.  Support  your  minister.  He  needs  a  salary  ample  enough  to  sup- 
ply his  wants  and  the  wants  of  his  family.  He  is  not  all  spirit,  but 
veritable  flesh  and  blood.  He  has  a  body,  which  is  to  be  fed,  and 
clothed,  and  warmed,  like  other  human  bodies.  He  must  provide  for 
his  household,  must  gain  for  them  a  decent  livelihood,  must  educate 
them,  and,  as  times  are,  it  were  not  the  most  foolish  or  wicked  thing 
conceivable  for  him  to  lay  up  in  store  for  them  a  pittance,  from  which 
they  may  draw  when  visited  by  sickness  or  when  deprived  of  their  nat- 
ural protector  by  death.  To  meet  all  these  demands,  your  minister 
looks,  under  God,  to  you.  You  may  not  say  that  faith,  without  a  sala- 
ry, is  all  your  minister  needs ;  for  although  the  minister  make,  as  he  is 
frequently  compelled  to  make,  large  draughts  on  faith,  he  finds  that,  val- 
uable as  faith  unquestionably  is,  the  farmer  will  not  take  it  in  exchange 
for  his  wheat,  nor  the  mechanic  for  his  labor,  nor  the  merchant  for  his 
goods ;  and  it  is  in  the  very  spirit  of  faith  that  he  demands  a  salary. 
And  he  has  a  right  to  demand  it.  You  require  much  of  him;  give 
him,  then,  a  fair  equivalent.  Do  not  dole  out  to  him  a  scanty  support, 
and  compel  him  to  make  up  your  lack  by  keeping  the  post  office,  or  by 
working  a  farm,  or  by  peddling  books,  or  by  hiring  out  his  wife  as  a 
seamstress ;  but  maintain  him  respectably,  and  give  him  no  cause  to 
complain  of  your  illiberality.     In  this  connection,  allow  me  to  suggest 
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the  propriety  of  your  purchasing  a  library  of  standard  literary  and  theo- 
logical books,  for  the  use  of  your  minister.  Keep  the  library,  if  you 
will,  as  the  property  of  the  parish,  and  add  to  it  by  yearly  contributions  ; 
and  my  word  for  it,  you  will  receive  more  than  legal  interest  for  your 
outlay,  in  the  increased  power  and  usefulness  of  your  Pastor.  If  you 
have  settled  your  minister  on  a  small  salary,  enlarge  it  as  you  may  be 
able,  and  as  the  expenses  of  your  Pastor  multiply.  Hold  him  not, 
year  after  year,  to  the  letter  of  his  contract ;  compel  him  not  through 
very  poverty,  to  ask  a  premature  dismission.  He  relies  on  your  honor. 
Freely  ye  receive  ;  freely  give. 

2.  Respect  your  minister.  Respect  him  as  a  man.  He  has  the 
same  rights  as  other  men.  He  has  a  right  to  think  for  himself,  to  speak 
out  his  thoughts,  on  proper  occasions — to  act  according  to  his  own  con- 
victions of  duty.  There  are  those  who  think  that  the  minister,  in  as- 
suming the  oversight  of  a  parish,  has  lost  all  his  rights,  and  has  made 
himself  the  slave  of  the  parish.  He  must  make  the  sentiments  of  the 
people  his  sentiments,  must  cherish  the  same  prejudicies  which  they 
cherish,  must  make  their  pleasures  his  rule  of  life.  I  trust  you  will  not 
attempt  thus  to  degrade  your  minister.  Give  him  no  occasion  to  fear  an 
outbreak  in  the  parish,  if  he  assumes  that  he  is  a  man,  and  deposits  his 
vote  in  the  ballot-box.  Freely  accord  him  the  right  which  is  justly  his, 
of  acting  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  on  all  questions  of 
public  reform ;  and  even  when  you  disagree  with  him,  treat  him  respect- 
fully. You  wrong  him  when  you  seek  to  rob  him  of  his  independence. 
You  wrong  yourselves  when  you  infringe  on  his  rights ;  you  degrade 
yourselves  in  degrading  him.  Respect  your  minister  fpr  his  attain- 
ments. He  has  spent  many  years  in  study  and  reflection,  and  he  has 
therefore  a  claim  to  be  heard.  He  has  thought  more  upon  the  ques- 
tions which  agitate  the  public  mind,  and  more  of  the  higher  interests  of 
man,  than  the  majority  of  his  flock,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  all  that 
respect  which  is  due  superior  intelligence.  Respect  him  for  his  virtues. 
Goodness  is  always  deserving  of  respect.  If  you  feel  that  your  minister 
is  a  better  man  than  you,  pay  homage  to  his  worth,  and  let  the  world 
know  that  you  esteem  moral  excellence  above  all  other  good.  Respect 
him  for  his  office.  He  is,  indeed,  a  man ;  he  is  also  an  ambassador  of 
God.  When  he  speaks  in  his  official  capacity,  he  is  entitled  to  a  re- 
spect, such  as  is  due  no  other  man,  He  brings  to  you  messages  from 
the  King  of  kings ;  when  he  warns,  he  warns  in  the  name  of  Christ ; 
when  he  invites,  he  invites  in  Christ's  stead.  You  are  to  recognize  him 
as  a  minister  of  the  Lord  of  glory,  your  accredited  teacher,  invested 
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with  peculiar  rights  and  powers,  and  entitled  to  a  peculiar  veneration. 
While  you  respect  the  man,  forget  not  to  pay  special  respect  to  the  min- 
ister. Attend  upon  his  instructions  in  the  sanctuary.  Be  attentive 
and  reverent  when  he  serves  at  the  altar.  And  as  he  moves  among  you 
during  the  week,  suspect  him  of  no  evil ;  defend  him  from  the  shafts  of 
slander ;  guard  his  reputation  as  earnestly  as  you  would  guard  your 
own.  Respect  him  for  his  office,  and  esteem  him  very  highly  for  his 
works'  sake. 

3.  Love  your  minister.  Love  him  because  he  is  worthy  of  your  love  ; 
and  love  him  in  proportion  to  his  worth.  Love  him  on  account  of  the 
relation  which  he  sustains  to  you  as  your  pastor.  You  love  your  fami- 
lies because  they  are  closely  united  to  you — they  belong  to  you.  You 
love  your  friends  because  they  are  your  friends.  On  the  same  princi- 
ple, you  should  love  your  pastor  because  he  is  your  pastor.  You  should 
love  him  more  than  any  other  minister.  It  is  a  beautiful  characteristic 
of  some  churches  that  they  always  manifest  a  peculiarly  warm  attach- 
ment to  their  minister ;  and  perhaps  if  they  were  asked  why  they  love 
him  so  much,  they  would  say,  "  We  love  him  because  he  is  such  a  good 
man,  and  because  he  is  our  minister"  It  is  a  virtue  to  love  most  those 
who  are  closely  connected  with  us.  Again,  love  your  minister  because 
he  loves  you.  You  perhaps  little  suspect  how  deep  a  solicitude  he  feels 
for  you — how  he  bears  you  on  his  heart — how  ardently  he  desires  your 
good.  You  ought  to  cherish  a  love  for  him  corresponding  with  his  love 
for  you.  Love  merits  love.  Furthermore,  your  minister  needs  your 
love.  None  knows  so  well  as  he  what  trials  he  has  to  meet — what  cold- 
ness, and  hostility,  and  treachery  he  has  to  experience,  and  how  often 
his  spirit  dies  within  him  because  he  knows  not  where  to  look  for  sym- 
pathy. Remembering  that  he  is  peculiarly  tempted,  you  should  speak 
to  him  words  of  cheer.  You  should  not  suffer  him  to  feel  that  he  is  left 
alone.  Let  him  know  that  you  think  of  him,  that  you  feel  for  him, 
that  you  love  him.  Manifest  your  attachment  to  him  at  all  times,  and 
in  all  suitable  ways, — especially  in  his  moods  of  despondency.  Never 
meet  him  coldly  ;  never  treat  him  with  neglect ;  for  although  he  may 
appear  to  overlook  it,  he  will  notice  it,  and  be  pained  by  it.  Give  him 
your  heart;  for  the  more  you  love  him,  the  better,  both  for  him  and 
for  you. 

4.  Labor  with  your  minister.  Do  not  leave  him  to  do  single-handed 
all  that  needs  to  be  done.  I  do  not  find  in  my  Bible  the  passage  which 
directs  you  to  obtain  a  good  minister  to  make  sure  your  salvation,  or  the 
passage  which  bids  you  look  to  the  minister  for  the  conversion  of  the 
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impenitent;  but  I  find  such  directions  as  these  :  "  Work  out  your  own 
salvation  with  fear  and  trembling."  "  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to 
do,  do  it  with  thy  might."  "  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,  and  so 
fulfil  the  law  of  Christ."  I  have  seen  churches  which  seemed  to  me  to 
interpret  the  word  of  God  very  strangely.  They  appeared  to  act  on  the 
principle,  that  if  they  had  a  minister,  all  the  responsibility  rested  on  his 
shoulders.  He  must  perform  all  the  labor,  and  they  might  stand  by 
and  look  on,  without  so  much  as  lifting  a  finger  to  assist  him.  And  I 
am  afraid  that  in  most  churches  there  are  some  who  are  never  hearty 
co-laborers  with  the  minister.  I  trust  there  are  none  of  this  description 
among  you — none  who  promise  God  that  they  will  go  into  his  vineyard 
and  work,  and  go  not.  Remember  that  if  you  are  an  inefficient  people, 
you  are  almost  sure  of  having  an  inefficient  pastor.  He  will  lose  heart, 
and  relax  effort,  if  you  come  not  to  his  relief.  His  labors  will  not  be 
blessed  unless  you  labor  with  him.  He  is  not  merely  a  workman  ;  he 
is  a  leader  among  workmen.  His  great  business  is  to  incite  you  to  dili- 
gence, to  stir  you  up  to  effort,  to  stimulate  you  to  bring  forth  fruit.  It 
is  a  mistaken  notion  that  the  pastor  is  the  only  laborer  in  a  church.  He 
can  do  something,  but  he  cannot  do  every  thing.  He  needs  your  help. 
He  has  a  right  to  expect  your  help.  His  exhortation  to  you  is,  "Come 
with  me,  and  let  us  unite  our  efforts  in  pulling  down  the  strong  holds 
'of  sin,  and  in  extending  the  empire  of  our  King."  He  implores  you 
to  hold  not  back,  but  to  press  on  courageously  and  joyfully ;  to  account 
it  your  privilege  to  express  your  gratitude  to  Christ  by  sacrifices  and  la- 
bors undergone  in  his  service  •  to  follow  after  Mm — nay,  to  outstrip  him 
in  his  race  for  a  heavenly  crown.  Abound,  therefore,  in  Christian  labors. 
As  a  church,  be  punctual  in  your  attendance  on  the  weekly  prayer- 
meeting,  and  contribute,  each  your  part,  to  the  profit  and  interest  of  that 
meeting.  Let  the  Sabbath  school  be  well  sustained,  and  let  every 
church-member  labor  to  add  to  its  usefulness.  Let  the  friends  of  Jesus 
speak  often  one  to  another  of  the  things  of  the  kingdom,  and  edify,  and 
assist,  and  comfort,  every  man  his  brother,  as  you  travel  on  to  the  New 
Jerusalem.  Let  daily  prayer  ascend  from  every  pious  heart  for  the  sal- 
vation of  the  impenitent ;  and  with  souls  glowing  with  holy  zeal,  go  forth 
from  the  closet  to  speak  with  some  loved  one  of  the  great  salvation, 
and,  with  an  earnestness  which  cannot  be  resisted,  persuade  him  to  be  a 
Christian.  To  this  honor  God  calls  you.  He  has  given  you  a  minis- 
ter, that,  under  his  guidance,  and  with  his  aid,  you  may  accomplish 
something  for  the  honor  of  your  master.  Hereby  shall  all  men  know 
that  ye  are  Christ's  disciples,  if  ye  bring  forth  much  fruit. 
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5.  Pray  for  your  minister.  Pray  for  him,  that  he  may  be  a  bright 
example  of  piety.  While  it  is  true  that  the  minister  enjoys  some  spe- 
cial advantages  for  growth  in  grace,  it  is  also  true  that  he  has  peculiar 
difficulties  to  surmount,  peculiar  enemies  to  vanquish.  And  since  he 
has  so  just  a  claim  on  your  sympathy  and  affection,  he  is  entitled  to 
your  prayers.  Often  does  he  tremble  in  view  of  his  weakness,  and  oft- 
en does  the  thought  arise  in  his  breast,  "  Oh !  that  I  knew  that  the 
members  of  my  flock  were  praying  for  me ;  then  I  should  be  comforted/' 
Christians  sometimes  think  that  their  minister  does  not  need  their 
prayers — that  he  has  made  such  attainments  in  holiness  that  his  sky  is 
all  cloudless,  and  his  path  all  flowers.  They  forget  that  he  is  a  man, 
imperfect  like  themselves,  exposed  to  the  same  enemy,  condemned  to 
similar  annoyances.  But,  though  his  people  forget  his  weakness,  he 
cannot  forget  it.  He  finds  it  hard  to  keep  his  own  heart.  He  is  com- 
pelled to  mourn  over  his  coldness,  his  neglect  of  duty,  his  pride,  his 
waywardness;  and  at  times  he  is  constrained  to  cry  out,  "Brethren, 
pray  for  me  ;  I  am  beset  behind  and  before ;  pray  for  me,  that  my  faith 
fail  not."  And  when  in  addition  to  his  own  burdens  he  is  weighed 
down  with  the  care  of  the  church — when  he  sees  how  much  is  expected 
of  him — when  he  sees  how  much  there  is  to  be  done,  and  knows  that  it 

will  not  be  done  unless  he  strain  every  nerve,  and  himself  inspire  the 
fainting  with  strength, — how  can  he  refrain  from  exclaiming,  "  Who  is 
sufficient  for  these  things  ?  "  How  can  he  cease  calling  on  all  who  have 
an  interest  at  the  throne  of  grace,  to  remember  him  in  their  prayers  ? 
Brethren,  pray  for  your  minister.  Every  prayer  you  offer  for  him  is, 
in  effect,  a  prayer  for  yourselves.  His  happiness,  his  faithfulness,  his 
usefulness,  depend  on  your  intercessions  in  his  behalf.  He  desires 
your  prayers.  Is  there  one  of  you  that  doubts  it  ?  0,  thou  slow  of 
heart  to  believe  !  go  to  thy  Pastor  when  he  is  worn  with  labor,  and 
when  care  sits  heavy  on  his  spirit,  and  ask  him  if  he  really  desires  the 
prayers  of  the  church  ;  and  let  his  tearful  eye  and  heaving  breast  give 
answer.  Desire  your  prayers  !  What  have  you  to  give  him  so  pre- 
cious ?  What  so  cheering  to  his  heart  as  the  thought  that  you  plead  for 
him  in  your  seasons  of  devotion  ?  that  you  continually  invoke  God  to  be 
his  God  and  his  helper?  He  can  labor  and  endure,  even  to  the  death, 
so  long  as  you  pray  for  him.  When  you  stay  up  his  hands,  he  knows 
he  shall  prevail.  Then  it  is  that  his  ministry  is  successful.  Yes,  be 
assured,  my  brother  does  indeed  desire  your  prayers.  R,emember  him, 
then,  in  your  closet ;  remember  him  when  you  surround  the  family  al- 
tar ;  remember  him  in  your  social  meetings ;  and  at  all  times  let  your 
prayer  ascend  that  he  may  have  a  double  portion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
may  reap  in  your  midst  an  abundant  harvest  of  souls. 

These  things  I  charge  you  before  God,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  shall  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead  at  his  appearing. 


